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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF CAPTAIN 
JOHANN HEINRICHS OF THE HESSIAN JAGER 
CORPS, 1778-1780. 


[We printed in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. I. pp. 40-43, a 
letter of Captain Johann Heinrichs, translated from the correspondence 
of Professor Schlizer, of Géttingen. The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania has since secured in Germany one of the letter-books of Cap- 
tain Heinrichs, and while we are not in accord with many of his opin- 
ions, we think that his letters contain so much of interest as to warrant 
their publication. We are indebted to Mr. Julius F. Sachse for their 
translation.—ED. ] 

“PHILADELPHIA January 18, 1778. 
“To THE HonoraBLeE CouNSELLOR OF THE Court, H. 

‘Call this war, dearest friend, by whatsoever name you 
may, only call it not an American Rebellion, it is nothing 
more nor less than an Irish-Scotch Presbyterian Rebellion. 
Those true Americans who take the greatest part therein, 
are the famous Quakers. The most celebrated, the first 
ones in entire Pennsylvania and Philadelphia and Boston 
are, properly speaking, the heads of the Rebellion. I am 
not allowed to write to you explicitly, just how the matter 
developed, but you can guess at what I have omitted, and 
you will hit it pretty fairly. 

Vou. xx11.—10 (137) 
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“For the first you must assume two Rebellions proper. 
The former was fomenting fifty years ago. It was the 
result of a state projected upon false principles, whose 
citizens consisted of seemingly hypocritical pious impostors, 
and downright cheats. These hypocrites are the Quakers. 
I cannot tell you all of the infamy I hold these people 
capable of; for I can think of nothing more abominable, 
than to practise, under the guise of Religion,—malice, envy, 
yea even ambition, (thirst of power). In Pennsylvania 
they are the first, the most respected. They know the 
origin of the Colonies, and knew how to centralize the 
power in themselves by degrees. By means of such ¢abals 
these manifest cheats contrived to attract the Germans 
who have settled here; they deceived the Germans by 
means of a paper printed in Germantown, whose editor 
was paid by them. They were the first to institute a light 
company; they let the Germans go in first, afterwards they 
extricated themselves, and left their dupes in the muddle; 
they bought houses and lands with Congress money and 
afterwards called themselves friends of the King and said 
their religion forbade them to fight. 

“The second rebellion is that which originated amongst 
the rebels during the past campaign, namely that for In- 
dependence. Since then the remaining righteous ones, 
who were partly infatuated by the heat of their imagina- 
tion, partly educated in wrong principles, and in part possi- 
bly may have been partially right in their opinion, these 
have left the scene of action since then, and just as Con- 
gress consists of Scoundrels, so the Army consists of people, 
warmed up in part by the war party, also their only sup- 
port is in the war, and who are unwilling to exchange 
sword for last and needle, or who may fear that their former 
masters, whose serfs they are, would harness them to the 
yoke, as soon as they surrendered their Captain and Sub- 
altern patents. This is the army proper of the enemy, 
numbering about 12,000 men. The remainder substitutes 
and Militia, of whom ten or twenty thousand are mobile at 
times; these fight only for the Province in which they 
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dwell, and have been unable to resolve joining the Army 
and go into another province. 

“These do most harm, as when we are present, they 
are the worst, and most dangerous spies, they betray and 
frustrate the actions of our spies, they attack our patrols 
and detachments, they keep our outposts in constant alarm, 
and when we are gone, they harass and cruelly maltreat 
their neighbours, who are Loyalists. 

“Nor is their standing army to be despised; as there are 
many Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen and 
others in their service, and are per se a brave nation, which 
bravery is surprisingly enhanced by the enthusiasm engen- 
dered by falsehood and vagaries, which are drilled into 
them, so that it but requires time and good leadership to 
make them formidable; but the great thing wanting with 
them is subordination; for their very spirit of indepen- 
dence is detrimental to them; as Hans cannot concede that 
Peter, who is his neighbour should command him. 

“One of the most important things they lack besides 
salt is Medicine. A surprisingly large number of sick are 
always in their army. 

“They have neither shoes nor stockings; for the shoe- 
maker is either a soldier, or he is a Loyalist, in the former 
case, he is unwilling to work, and in the latter, he cannot, 
because he has been robbed and plundered. Their misera- 
ble paper-money, which none are willing to take, even 
among themselves is no longer any incentive even if they 
were able to work. 

“This is about a fair picture of the present situation: 
The enemy is encamped in huts in Wilmington and Valley 
Forge, and Washington and Stirling have wagered as to 
who had the best huts erected. Last year we lay in them, 
and our army x, y. z. strong lies in Philadelphia which is 
fortified by eleven redoubts and one outpost, we are sup- 
plied with all that is necessary and superfluous. Assemblies, 
Concerts, Comedies, Clubs and the like make us forget there 
is any war, save that it is a capital joke. 

“Lord Howe went with a part of his fleet into winter 
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quarters at Rhode Island some weeks ago. Fresh victuals, 
vegetables, and poultry are furnished from the opposite 
shore of Jersey and Chester County by means of a smug- 
gling trade up the Delaware in small boats; which are 
covered by a small Galley on our side. 

‘* Whether we shall have peace? I hardly think we will 
before next winter. We may be mistaken, as General Lee 
is going about in New York on parole.” 


“THE NECK, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, March 21, 1778. 
‘“‘To THE HONORABLE COUNSELLOR OF THE Court, H. 

“. , . It seems as though General Howe is satisfied with 
the services rendered by the Hessian Jagers, during these 
eighteen months past, as he has assigned to us the best, 
most comfortable and quiet winter-quarters. Perhaps we 
shall have to pay for this during the next summer, but that 
is the reason for which we are here. I should like to talk 
some politics, but this is x? y? z? But this historic ob- 
servation I will make:—When at the close of the third 
Punic war, Rome deliberated, what was to be done with 
Carthage, and all voted to destroy it, as Rome would never 
be at peace so long as Carthage existed, there arose a wise 
man among them and advised against such a measure ‘ For,’ 
said he ‘this is the only thing that upholds you, and keeps 
our rabble, the Plebeians somewhat in check.’ 

“How proudly have not these lowly ones since the. . . 
law (here my memory fails) raised their heads? (I mean 
the law which was framed after the people had left the city 
and would not return, until after the law had been enacted 
by which the Tribunes of the people were instituted). 

“These people, who at that time received a franchise, 
presently desire being esteemed equals, and if the dread of 
Carthage should cease, that last external enemy, this same 
populace will nevermore recognize your power and authority, 
inasmuch as they do not need your protection. But the 
natural inborn, inherited hatred between Rome and Car- 
thage, caused this wise admonition to be slighted. 

‘“‘ Now my dear friend, if you will but assume instead of 
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the Roman Senate—England. In place of Carthage—The 
French possessions in North America, and in place of the 
Plebeians—the populace inhabiting America, I believe the 
story will hold good in our case also. The sequel in Rome, 
horrid mutiny, tumult civil war and treason, and which 
ceased not until the Plebeians with their boorish pride fell 
under the iron scepter of an Emperor,—a Monarch. 

“ And thrice happy are the Americans under the con- 
sequences of this war, which may be and will be, that they 
come under the mild, golden scepter of George III; indeed, 
more happily than they deserve. I am busy now with a 
little essay, which is to contain the parts most necessary to 
the conduct of a war in one’s own country, as applied to 
America. To wit :—(1) Men, (2) Money, (8) Provisions, (4) 
Ammunition, (5) Arms, (6) Apparatus, (7) Clothing, (8) Arti- 
sans, (9) Experts, (10) Medicines, etc. in which essay I am 
going to show what part thereof America can draw from 
out herself, and what must be drawn from abroad; and the 
conclusion will, of course be ridiculous for the Americans, 
who reckoned without their host, who began the war with- 
out sufficient subsidies. As soon as this essay is finished I 
shall undertake the characteristics of the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania and send the same to you or to Professor 
Schlézer of Gottingen, at the end of winterquarters. Cer- 
tain it is that there is no nation living in this good world, em- 
bracing such a hodge-podge of civilization and semi-barbar- 
ism and where therein is found side by side such learning 
and stupidity, virtue and vice, shortcomings and accomplish- 
ments as are to be found among the Pennsylvanians. 

‘“‘ But I hope and flatter myself to be able to reduce them 
to several general principles, just as last year I treated of 
the good Yorkers and Jerseyites. 

“That, at least I may tell you in advance, they will ap- 
pear in great contrast with their neighbors, and I can assure 
you that Burnaby and his predecessors and successors have 
all lied. I believe these writers have judged the inhabitants 
of this country as they would wish them to be or should 
be... .” 
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“THE NECK, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, April 14, 1778. 
“ My DEAR BROTHER. 

“‘T have been unable to ascertain anything in regard to 
the —— family; but I have resolved to advertise in the 
Philadelphia and New York papers, both in behalf of this 
family and of and this practice is customary both 
here and in England, in order to see whether they may be 
located. You see how deeply Iam interested in your friends. 
So much in answer. Westill remain quietly in Philadelphia. 
General Howe has assigned to our Jagers the best quarters, 
and I may say that I have seen no other enemies this year 
save deserters. We have nothing to complain of, except 
that things are frightfully dear, almost incredibly so, but 
seeing such is the case, and knowing why, it is quite natural. 
I do not think that a single one of the officers has been able 
to live within his stipend. 

“Of our political situation you will, without fail, be able 
to judge better than we ourselves. But we may predict 
with assurance that this will be a decisive year for America 
and England. It must be so, and will and shall be! Wash- 
ington with his army are located near Valley Creek, and 
General Smallwood with 1000 men holds Wilmington. In 
the rear however, Washington is unprotected. He draws 
supplies and provisions from Lancaster, and his munitions 
all come from the Southern provinces, and in a measure 
from the Chesapeake Bay. At Egg Harbor General Wayne 
with his small flying camp holds New Jersey, in order to in- 
tercept any supplies that the inhabitants may desire to bring 
to us. 

“Upon the other hand we have caused Billingsport, in 
New Jersey, to be re-built by the Jersey fugitives, who call 
themselves ‘ Refugees.’ Under cover of this fort and some 
boats from Jersey and Chester by water, and by land from 
Chester county, Germantown, Oxford, and Frankford we 
receive fresh victuals, by means of a system of smuggling, 
covered by us by means of roaming detachments and patrols. 

“ A Commission from both parties has been in session 
these six weeks. They first met at Germantown, now they 
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meet at Duckstown [?]. An exchange of prisoners is 
rumored. So much is certain, that General Lee has come 
over from the Jerseys to Philadelphia on parole, and is now 
gone to join General Washington on parole, just as General 
Prescott is gone to New York on Parole. 

“T don’t believe that the enemies army is in so very poor 
a condition as is noised abroad, but, at the same time, they 
cannot be in the best condition. Indeed they lack men. 
A proof hereof, is that, in consequence of an act of Con- 
gress, every man be he who he may, must take up arms; 
for hitherto one could buy exemption from military service 
by furnishing a substitute, or by means of money. Hence 
the enemy have many soldiers pressed into the service 
against their own free will, and many deserters, and to us 
there have come a host of ‘ Refugees.’ 

“During the course of this winter we have organized 
two regiments of Foot, one of which is wholly made up of 
Roman Catholics; and two squadrons of Light Dragoons; 
the latter have been gotten up by the Quakers at their own 
expense, and they earn much applause for themselves. 

“Lord Howe arrived here last week and within eight 
days was followed by about eighty ships with provisions.” 


“On THE NECK, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 
“ June 5th, 1778. 
“ My peAR BroTuer. 


“Not a line from Germany since yours, containing an 
enclosure from Dr. F. . . . This is surprising, disquieting, 
incomprehensible; and had I not received with the last 
Packet from Cassel, my Captain’s patent in the Jager 
Corps, I verily should have surmised that a second false 
list reporting my death were circulating in Germany. 

“To-morrow morning early the packet boat sets sail, and 
at two o’clock to night I have orders to go with two hun- 
dred Jiigers over the Schuylkill to Derby, whither we usu- 
ally go twice a week, therefore I can drop you but a few 
lines. 

“Do not inquire as to our present condition here; partly 
I can, and partly I dare not write, with this exception ;—(1) 
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General Clinton is now commanding here, an excellent man, 
who is ready to answer with Cesar’s dictum whenever any 
one would enquire as to his projects :—‘ Did I but believe 
that my shirt knew it, I should burn it.’ This secrecy is of 
paramount importance here. 

(2) Our army is x, y, z, strong, and fully clothed, and 
in excellent condition, full of courage and beautifully 
drilled, capable of looking into the white of the eye of 
Washington and all of his tatterdemalions. 

‘**(3) There is an abundance of victuals, clothing, of that 
which there is any necessity and that which is a luxury,— 
Only horribly dear! 

“‘(4) The courage of the enemies army has revived in 
consequence of our proclamations, offers of peace, etc., but 
even the cleverest of their officers confess, that they could 
not stand their ground, still less whip us. But whether 
we, on that account can bring the war to a close by force, 
whether they are not mancuvring so long, fitting out new 
armies; through length of time will they not be able.to 
exhaust our ability to re-inforce and to furnish money? 
whether in England herself, Rebels are not at the helm, 
who partly controvert the good, partly have but one-half 
thereof exerted in our behalf etc. These are matters which 
I as an officer on the outpost cannot understand. What 
the military operations for the year are to be I do not know. 
Whether we shall go north, south or east, to our dear, dear 
Fatherland again, and soon leave this accursed, but formerly 
blessed land, I do not know. I wish and yearn for the latter. 

“T would fain write you more from here, but of the war 
I do not like to write, and of the country .. . well, I have 
sent away all my manuscripts, with the baggage, which has 
been put aboard of the ships this fortnight. By the way, I 
have lately met with a great loss, by my baggage being 
lost last winter (1) A lot of birds, artistically and scientifi- 
cally preserved, which I had done in Jersey at great expense. 
(2) An Indian bow, arrows, a net for catching birds, scalp 
dagger, knife, etc. and other curiosities have been stolen 
from me. That I was exceedingly displeased with this 
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mishap, you may easily imagine, because I intended enrich- 
ing the Cabinet of our celebrated Dr. Dolten with my ac- 
quisitions. Still a few curiosities remain to me. 

“Since December 11, I have received no letter from 
Europe. The firm of John Marston Esq. in Wall street 
New York, is very good and secure, it is strong in Sterling, 
and is safe upon all sides. I have written to 8... .', in 
G:. . . , Counsellor of the Court, on June Ist, and handed 
the letter to Lieutenant von Westernhagen, who has been 
recalled, for delivery. Colonel Coyler is said to have 
arrived in New York, others say that it is Admiral Gam- 
bier. 

‘“‘ Here in Philadelphia there are about one thousand roy- 
ally inclined families, who are willing to leave hearth and 
home and with their chattels go with the army. Hence 
this gives rise to the rumor that we are going to leave Phil- 
adelphia altogether, and in addition to this, the report is 
as though the same were being done in New York; there- 
fore it is concluded, that we, or rather Great Britain, is 
going to abandon the cause and return to Europe. Other 
politicians again say, that all the German troops and the 
English Guard alone were going to return; the remaining 
English regiments would occupy New York, Quebec, Hali- 
fax. I am unwilling to meddle in these matters, and repeat 
it :—nescio!—for I don’t want to know of anything! That 
Lieutenant-colonel von Wurmb, Captain von Wreden, and 
Captain Ewald have received decorations, you will probably 
be aware of. I am rejoiced at this from my inmost soul, 
and am convinced they deserve their distinction, having 
always fought at their side, and being the best witness of 
their valor and skill.” 


“On THE NECK, [PHILADELPHIA] June 14, 1778. 
“To Herr H. ... Counsznior or THE Court. 

“*... After half a year’s silence, my heart craved but a few 
lines and here I receive sixteen letters all at once. I can 
assure you that I was pretty busy, tearing and cutting open 
the letters, and highly pleased when two or three enclosures 
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dropped out, and a gold medal from my dear mother. But 
the supposition of yours, that we would go in last year’s 
fleet to the Spanish and French possessions in the West 
Indies, was incorrect, yet I cannot help assuring you, that 
it was not improbable, and even a part of the fleet believed 
so. I for my part should have thought it quite proper to 
catch the Frenchman at his Toupet last year, for if it should 
so happen that we fail in America, is the sole cause of our 
failure. 

“The policy of France is known to every one, but that 
England’s policy was so flat, always to be satisfied with the 
empty assurances of the amity of France, as to allow her 
four years’ time to arm and equip. .. . And this England did 
believe, although upwards of forty French officers, Generals 
and Colonels included, fought here against us daily, and of 
every three cannons captured, two always were from the 
French Artillery park. England’s relations to France 
appear to me to be about like those of old Shandy and 
uncle Toby. But I believe a great part of the present 
situation is attributable to the fact that in old England, 
even in Parliament and at the Court, there are more and 
greater rebels than in America. 

“ As regards your second letter, my dear friend, it contains 
so many and varied, important and critical questions, that I 
can hardly venture to answering them. But in order to 
give a clue, I shall take the reasons singly, which you ad- 
duce as a proof, that Howe is no great general, in your eyes. 
To avoid any unnecessary repetition, I shall quote your 
sentences, in the order that the events took place :— 

“(1) The Evacuation of Boston.—That Howe was quite 
blameless, is a matter of fact, for he could not by himself 
maintain his army there; nor was he to blame that the 
equipment of the Army was so poor, he (Howe) having 
just arrived. To be sure the evacuation of Boston gave the 
first impulse for the taking up of the Enemies cause. But 
the primary cause is the confounded pride and arrogant 
bearing of the English, who treat every one that was not 
born upon their ragamuffin Island with contempt. They 
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imagined that the rebels would all run away before their 
one and a-half regiments in America. Those who thought 
so were the friends of the King. The rebels proper, how- 
ever, in Old England were those who had themselves once 
lived in America, and had friends, relatives, and possessions 
there. These of course knew better, but they were un- 
willing to give good advice, the others were unable. 

“(2) With rebels, no campaign ought to be made. This 
was the principle of the late Colonel Donop, and it is a cor- 
rect one. We could have settled matters in the campaign 
of ’76. 

“(a) On Long Island.—A singular incident saved the 
enemy. After the affair at Flatbush, we held them locked 
up in their excellent works at Brooklyn. We could have 
taken these by storm, but we thought we might get them 
with Jess loss of life, if some war-ships were stationed in 
their rear, between Long-Island and New York city. We 
chose this course, and for three days we had contrary 
winds, no ships could get up, we hoped every moment that 
the wind would veer, until the morning of the third day, 
when the enemy had withdrawn, leaving behind immense 
magazines of stores and seven cannon. Whose fault was 
that? 

“(b) After the occupation of New York, it was impossi- 
ble to take Fort Knyphausen [Washington] from the flank, 
and we could hardly attack it with any possibility of success, 
until the army was divided. Howe here showed that he 
understood his business in America at least, he never 
having served in Europe. He deployed his troops from 
New York towards Fort Washington, made a landing in 
two columns, and a forced march to the Point of Connecti- 
cut, this caused the enemy to defile and divide his force, 
and set out towards White Plains. We marched after 
them, and Washington keeping his eye fixed on us alone 
drew off 3000 men from the garrison of Fort Knyphausen 
to aid him. General Knyphausen, thereupon landed at 
West Chester, and marched against Fort Independence 
which the enemy were forced to evacuate. He took posses- 
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sion of this; two days after this event, he posted a part of 
his column over King’s Bridge, i.e. on Manhattan Island, 
and so our bird was caught, for now no man could get to 
Fort Knyphausen, unless by water, where two war-ships 
were doing duty. 

“‘(c) Meanwhile the battle of White Plains was fought, 
in the course of which many noteworthy blunders were 
made, which I can never commit to writing; I may whisper 
them in your ear when I see you again. 

“(d) But now when Fort Washington had been captured, 
where was the enemys army? In the fort we had taken 
but 2600 prisoners; where were the rest? You will hear 
of nothing accomplished by Washington, until the surprise 
of Trenton, and that was three months later. 

“‘ Here is concealed one of the finest Cabinet manwuvres 
of Howe, who gave such orders and made such arrange- 
ments, dispositions, marches, etc. that Washington, notwith- 
standing all his excellent spies, of whom he then had a 
legion could not discover Howe’s plans in their entirety, 
and failed to: learn whether we were going up the North 
River, or land at Staten Island (for this we were forced to 
occupy as it contains the best ports for a smuggling trade), 
whether we were going to Boston, or to New Jersey or to 
remain encamped here. As the sequel proved, Washington 
was forced to take the defensive, and occupy the forts along 
the North River, the boundary of New England and, to 
station an observation army in New Jersey, (which, in time 
became the principal army), Gates on the North River, 
Arnold in New England, himself and Lee in New Jersey; 
for the southern parts were their special concern; partly 
because Congress was there, partly for the sake of their 
magazines, manufactories, mills which flourish nowhere 
better than in Pennsylvania on the Schuylkill and the Sus- 
quehanna. Rhode Island was occupied from the water- 
side. We crossed with a corps of 8000 men to New 
Jersey, under the command of my Lord Cornwallis, who 
had orders to capture Fort Lee, and to take up his winter 
quarters in that part of the Jerseys situated between Eliza- 
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bethtown and Amboy, thus having the North River with 
our ships in his rear (for that reason also, our baggage and 
tents were brought to Staten Island, when we crossed into 
Jersey)—at the same time Cornwallis had orders to follow 
the enemy, until they should make a stand, when he was 
to retire and not molest them, except in so far as the above 
districts were concerned, 

“‘ We landed in Jersey, when the enemy retreated in two 
columns under Washington and Lee. The latter falling 
back to the hills of Newark and Morristown, the former to 
Brunswick. We pursued the latter. Near Brunswick an 
affair took place. Our lack of spies prevented us from 
knocking him out Carte-blanche, otherwise no cannon, or 
baggage would have been saved; as two miles from Bruns- 
wick, we could have waded through the Raritan and could 
have come upon his rear, on his retreat to Princeton. The 
enemy the next morning made a forced march, and crossed 
the Delaware near Trenton. 

“ Thus virtually ended the plan of the first Campaign of 
General Howe.” 

“NEw YorRK, July 10 1778. 
“ My DEAR BROTHER. 

“ Would briefly inform you, that I received your favors, 
with the enclosures. This pleasure fell on the 11th of 
June, but this was soon to be succeeded by a day of distress 
for me, for on the 14 of June I was seized with the most 
violent and dangerous of all American diseases,—Dysen- 
tery, and was obliged, sick as I was, to march hither from 
Philadelphia, in the most scorching heat—consequently I 
was forced to tussle for a fortnight with the man with the 
scythe, until he was finally driven off for the present. I 
shall never forget those days; they will be ever memorable 
to me, for upon the one hand they initiated me into that 
which is most terrible in warfare: viz. being sick on the 
march. Upon the other hand, however, I experienced the 
boon of being commiserated by our commanding general, 
and was aided and provided for. When the opportunity 
offers I will describe this entire pilgrimage;—now I am 
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| obliged to break off every quarter of an hour, as my head 
| is still too weak.” 


“New York, August 16, 1778. 
“To my Brotuer in Law, Herr L.... InGw» 2% 

“. , . On the day following, I was seized with a serious 
illness, bilious fever, dysentery, and inflammation; I suf- 
fered terribly, fought against death, conquered and am now 
on a sure road to recovery ! 

“That I should now leave the army is impossible. (1) 
Gratitude towards my master obliges me to stay. (2) It 
were frivolity, since I have chosen this my calling, and be- 
sides have been so fortunate, that in less than two years I 
have been promoted to captain. I have now but two 
superiors in the regiment; and since Captain von Wreden 
has actually asked for his discharge, and expects it daily, 
there will be but one who is my superior,—hence it would 
be exceedingly impolitic. Moreover (3) A French war is 
brewing now, in which experienced officers of Light troops 
will be wanted, and then; (4) Circumstances in America 
are of such a nature, that I know of no civil employment 
which I might choose, unless I became a Rebel. Even 
though such were possible, I could not resolve leaving the 
army. In consequence of these commotions all is in such 
a chaotic condition, that an agreeable life can not be 
thought of before the expiration of at least twenty years. 
The richest Loyalist runs the risk of becoming a beggar in 
case of a disastrous issue. Unless something extraordi- 
nary should come to pass, I shall assuredly not attempt it.” 


“IN THE CAMP NEAR ‘SPIT OF THE DEVIL,’ 
“ August 29, 1778.' 

“Thus far I had progressed in answering your letter, 
when I was seized with a most insidious sickness, which 
has left me but a few days ago. I had purposed chatting a 
good deal more about the following campaign, but now it 
is impossible for me to do so. This only :—Not a soul in 


1 This is a continuation of the letter dated Philadelphia, June 14, 
1778. 
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Germany knows why Rall, why Donop were lost! I readily 
concede, that Howe is no Cesar, and is not the greatest 
General of his time, but for an American war, he is a good 
enough General. Our present situation is a peculiar one. 
All eyes are centered upon Rhode Island, possibly the issue 
of this matter may be described as decided before the de- 
parture of the packet, so I will not write anything thereof 
at present.—Howe and D’Estaing are both here with their 
fleets—Apropos of the French fleet.—Where will it go 
into winter-quarters, I am curious to know? As no vessel 
of three decks, or of two decks carrying 64 guns or over, 
can run into any harbor, excepting Halifax and Rhode 
Island. The English want Howe to completely destroy the 
latter harbor. I don’t believe it, however, till it’s done, 
and therefore locate the winter-quarters of the fleet in the 
West Indian waters. On account of our holding Halifax 
we can keep the heaviest vessels with us. Therefore Hali- 
fax is of the greatest importance to us, and for this reason 
America with all her independence will never be the peer 
of Great Britain so long as they have not got this port. 
For they cannot build vessels of over 64 Guns, nor dock 
them unless they hold Halifax. Is there not room for 
political conjectures upon a large scale afforded by this 
fact? Are not the mancuvres of the French and Ameri- 
cans in America aiming at something of this sort? 

“ Another advantage of the English vessels over the 
French is (apart from the superior power of the English, 
and their greater numbers and skill) that a French man-of- 
war of 64 guns draws twenty-seven feet of water, an Eng- 
lish man-of-war but twenty-two feet. Now assuming they 
should cope with one another on the American coast, the 
nearest Rebel or Royal port affords but twenty-four feet of 
water (New York near Sandy Hook has but twenty four 
feet in the channel, and that during high tide), thus the case 
of the Frenchmen is irretrievably lost in case that they 
come out second best, while the English can run into port 
and save themselves. 

“« September 3.—We still keep our attention fixed on Rhode 
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Island. Clinton himself has gone thither with 4000 men, 
so that all in all there are 9000 men there, all active troops. 
Twenty thousand of the enemy are there as well as both 
fleets.—Six ships of Byron’s fleet have arrived, one has 
lost a mast in taking a French frigate and returned to 
Halifax. Byron personally is still continuing his cruise 
with three vessels. 

“But what do you think? The two persons whom 
d’Estaing secretly took on board of his vessel are said to 
be a Praetendent and a Papal Nuncio. Both are said to 
be in Philadelphia now, and chapels are already being de- 
signed there and in Boston. This is rather a peculiar con- 
dition, affording much material for gossip, but I cannot 
vouch for the rumor, owing to lack of time, and the doubt- 
full authenticity of the report. 

“T am in camp again these few days past, stationed at 
the outpost near King’s Bridge which consists of the Jager 
Corps under Lieut.-Col, Emmerich; the Queen’s Rangers 
and Cathcart’s Legion. Yesterday the enemy’s light troops 
were welcomed in an ambuscade, that according to the 
statement of an officer of the enemy who came with a flag 
of truce; of their patrol 600 strong but five returned. 
Twenty seven Indians with their captain were cut down 
with the sabre, two Indians were taken prisoner as well as 
the white men. 

“Ere I close I must briefly tell you my belief:—I believe 
we shall soon have peace here !” 


“ WINTER-QUARTERS FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND, 
“February 1st, 1779. 
“To Herr H. . . . , CouNSELLOR oF THE CouRT. 

“Yes, we are now just where we were’when we began a 
year ago; per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum. But 
notwithstanding all this, I would give a great deal to know 
what the Europeans have been gossiping about us since 
August 78. Many splendid comments no doubt! That 
we have fared ill, aye, very much so, alas is true. But it 
is more than probable that the news of our discomfiture 
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that reached you was unduly exaggerated. Please do not 
expect me to write politics; the subject indeed is very 
ample, but the oat-meal and groats we have been obliged 
to eat, bread being scarce, have made me so stiff, so doltish, 
that I have no mind left to reflect, much less to act! 

“ Allow me therefore merely to chat with you. That 
which vexes me most is the lax, indifferent, and fretful 
spirit which now prevails throughout the entire army. 
This is a natural outcome of the great scarcity of money, 
which is caused again in turn by the enormously high 
prices of all commodities. Of course it is vexatious to 
consider, that a soldier can hardly take his meals in sum- 
mer for want of time, and then again in Winter he has not 
money enough to buy bread... . 

“The chief happenings since my last letter are ;—Ist. 
The French fleet;—2nd. The evacuation of Philadelphia; 
—38rd. The commissioners of Peace;—4th. Abandonment 
of the Convention of Saratoga ;—5th. Our Expedition to the 
West Indies under General Grant, and to Carolina under 
Col. Campbell. 

“First;—The French fleet would never have come, if 
that miserable bragadocio B[urgoyne] had not lost the 
game on the North river, as France really was beginning 
to grow tired of her new alliance, since her allies knew not 
how to obtain the wherewithal to pay a debt of eighty 
million Thalers. Had this fleet not arrived, the enemy 
would have been obliged to accept the offers of the Com- 
missioners. This forced France to send the fleet, and they 
did us great damage, much more than the English are 
willing to admit. It cost us eight frigates, two men-of-war, 
and sixteen transports off Rhode Island, one frigate in the 
Delaware, and what is more they were the cause of our 
being forced to leave Philadelphia. Not to mention how 
much blood was shed during the entire campaign of 
1777.— ' 

“ All of this however was nothing in comparison with 
which the courage, enthusiasm and power of the enemy in- 
creased. The most important matter however, is that we 
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furnished the enemy through our evacuation, with linen, 
cloth, salt, liquor, what they most needed, all in all to the 
value of more than £100,000 Sterling. It will not be neces- 
sary for me to state that the enemy stood in great need of 
these commodities. This happened as follows; The secret 
rebels who lived in town, chiefly Quakers, when they heard 
that the city was going to be evacuated, bought up slyly, 
everything. I know of a merchant, a Mr. C , who 
within thirteen days, sold cloth and linen to the value of 
10,000 Guineas. Thus we furnished goods, (which would 
last them at least a year and a-half), to the enemy, who 
were beginning to suffer dire want for such stores. 

“‘(3) Commissioners of Peace.—Although I shall never 
consider the English as shrewd politicians ;—indeed I con- 
sider them the most shallow politicians in the world, since 
the dethronement of Caroline Matilda,—yet I must con- 
fess, that they could not have acted more wisely,—although 
almost every one hereabout derides their fruitless expedi- 
tion.—Yet in my heart I never believed that England sup- 
posed that she could accomplish anything, since France 
aided the enemy. That they sent them for all that, had 
two important consequences. 

‘“‘ (First) In England, where every enthusiastic Englishman 
now began to perceive, that the entire (American) Congress 
was composed of a pack of scamps, who sought not the 
liberty of their country,—who had not at heart the welfare 
of their fellow-citizens ;—but who strove more to amass 
wealth for themselves, at the cost of their brethren. Since 
the day of these Commissioners, England stands united 
more firmly, and therefore, she is more powerful, stronger 
and a match for the Americans, who could never have with- 
stood her for three years, if a parliamentary majority in 
England had not stood by them. 

“The other consequence is to be found upon American 
soil.—The blinded populace, who had been supported all 
along in their belief, that we had been sent here to enslave 
them, have had their eyes opened, insomuch that Congress 
is now afraid to permit the holding of Town-meetings, and 
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employs every means to postpone them. The same is true 
even in New England, to such a degree, that their eligible 
voters were not summoned to a session since the last proc- 
lamation was issued in that locality (i.e. no town-meeting 
was held) but the Provincial Congress of that place ex- 
ercises the entire jurisdiction. How long this will continue, 
how strong an influence we shall exercise during the course 
of a future campaign, are matters of conjecture. 

“ My own opinion is :—We shall have a bloody and stub- 
born, but a very glorious campaign during the ensueing 
year. 

“ Fourth—The abandonment of the Convention at Sara- 
toga.—This will mark as important an epoch in the present 
campaign, as the abandonment of the Convention of Glouces- 
ter, and that for the following reasons:—During the last 
campaign we had men enough to occupy New York, Rhode 
Island and Halifax, and could spare others for marching 
and manceuvring and fighting. But now we are forced to 
dispatch General Grant with ten battalions to the West In- 
dies, and in order to make up the full number we have to 
foist in two battalions, hence we really lose twelve bat- 
talions. Therefore we retain about 7000 men in New York 
and are hence incapacitated from essaying anything grand 
before fresh troops arrive from Europe. But if the Con- 
vention had been held, and had Burgoyne’s army been ex- 
changed we should have sent these to the West Indies and 
our army would have remained intact! 

“ (Fifth)—as regards this expedition to the West Indies 
and Carolina we are still in the dark.—That of Campbell I 
hold as the most important, as I think that Grant will only 
act upon the defensive in the West Indies, apart from the 
fact that Campbell is quite an excellent officer. He has 
with him the 71st Regiment, consisting of . . . Battalions 
of Scotch Highlanders (whom he commands in person) the 
Hessian Regiment ‘Rall’ (now Trimbach), Wissenbach 
and the first Brigade of Provincials of General Delancey’s 
New York troops, together with the two companies Light 
Infantry of the 71st Regiment.” 
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‘FLUSHING, Lona ISLAND, 
April 10, 1779. 
“To Herr H. . . . CounsELLOR oF THE Court. 

“You will probably have in hand my letters of June 14, 
1778 and February 1,1779. In the former there were some 
comments concerning Howe as a General, and in the latter 
I closed with the expedition to the West Indies and Georgia. 
Since then you will probably have read the reports from the 
West Indies and Georgia in the English Court Gazette, so 
I will not entertain you with any repetition of the same. 
Most likely everybody in London will now assure you 
that D’Estaing is locked in and being starved out. Do not 
believe this. D’Estaing is not locked in so easily as the 
Coffee-house politicians may imagine. I tremble for the 
West Indies, unless our navy save the honor of the Nation, 
for it seems to me as if the secret compact between France 
and America is to keep the English so employed in the 
West Indies that they cannot use their power with any 
great degree of strength in America. France for this 
purpose has therefore sent thither her oldest and best Regi- 
ments, the Grenadiers de France, Regiment Normandie, 
Artois, Bretagne, etc. all old home regiments, Our expedi- 
tion down south has been successful, having captured the 
entire Georgias. There was however but little art in this, 
as the enemy there consisted of nought but Militia, gath- 
ered up in a hurry, while on our side brave officers and 
smart regiments made up the expedition. But, whither 
now extend our conquests? Will they be continued? 
This is the great question, for an answer to which, another 
previous question must be answered:—Is England able, 
and will she send troops to America this spring? every 
one says Yes; assures you as to how many troops have 
already received orders; how many transports have been 
chartered etc. I will not gainsay, as I am unacquainted 
with the real, inner strength and resources of England, 
with the true projects of the ministry, or whether they 
have been bribed or not. But I regard nothing as certain, 
unless I see the troops landed here. France has at present 
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20,000 men in the West Indies to our 6000 men. Our best 
troops, I believe must probably go thither, especially when I 
consider that we can end the war here without even a regular 
campaign. I still apprehend that we shall be relieved by 
some newly recruited regiments, and that we shall have to 
wander towards the Equator, as we are rightly supposed to 
be inured to the climate, and rain of lead, I will go along! 
But granting that troops, say 15000 men depart, whither 
shall we turn in the Spring? Most of the men believe 
towards New England, not soI. All the way up and down 
the North River the [torn] are to be attacked, New Eng- 
land the soul of the American Rebellion cut off, and then 
operate southward. But if we decide to continue the 
Georgia expedition, we must send troops to the Chesapeake 
so as to prevent Washington’s forces from reinforcing the 
southern forces. This he could not risk doing since we 
would be in his rear. But still I do not think that the 
Georgians will attempt any resistance during the summer, 
this would cost many lives, as the climate is so hot that on 
January 16 the officers had to sit in cellars to protect them- 
selves from the heat! . 

“The conquest of Georgia was worth a great deal to us, 
even in case we would have to evacuate it, as during winter 
and summer there could be no exports from that locality. 
The larger part of the products of this Province was 
hitherto shipped to Charleston and thence to Europe, where 
they were exchanged for materials necessary for the con- 
duct of the War. 

“The Savannah river was an excellent rendezvous for 
the Carolina privateers as they could easily arm there, and 
in a few hours be upon the high seas. Now the Carolina 
people lose a large number of their departing and arriving 
vessels through the activity of our privateers, who are able 
to run into one of the Georgia ports. I suppose that you 
have a good map of Georgia, but do not be misled to be- 
lieve that the plantations are all located along the Savannah 
river, hence capable of being protected by our Naval forces 
alone. . . . Of course you will now ask what we are about 
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to do with the troops, victories and marches in the fourth 
year, since we were not able to accomplish anything 
during the first three years?—whether we are now more 
hopeful, since the French have come out against us openly 
than we were before, while they were secret foes ?—This 
brings me to a general synopsis of the inner condition of 
the Rebels, their army, commerce, interior form of govern- 
ment, resources, etc. 

“ Just as the sending of the Commissioners has rendered 
England more united, so their abortive negotiation has 
rendered the Americans so much more at variance with one 
another. All along there have been factions and parties 
amongst them (as always is the case amongst a party of 
rascals, where one wants to steal more than the other). 
This has now caused public discord. The removal of Gen. 
Lee, the dispensation from two years’ service of General 
Arnold, the litigations of Quarter-master Mifflin, and the 
envy existing from the beginning between the Southern 
provinces and New England, and hence the opposition 
upon the part of New England against Washington, all 
this has caused a state of universal fermentation. But that 
which chiefly endangers the cause of the rebels, is their 
paper money. The traffic of those sitting at the helm is 
really unheard of. You can easily comprehend this by 
merely bearing in mind the following facts:—The Ameri- 
can money is value in the future; pretium eminus, and is 
issued by the Congress. For this the farmer gives his 
products, he must take it, but will he;—will he ?—These 
products are sent to France, nolens volens, the money there- 
for is attached by agents there, and the necessities of war 
are purchased on the credit of the nation. What will this 
come to? If aside from these facts, those at the helm are 
a pack of scoundrels;—Other scoundrels counterfeit said 
paper-money to an amazing degree.—The husbandman is 
discouraged, ceases from his toil;—products grow dearer, 
the volume of paper-money is increased, and becomes so 
worthless that an Officer cannot eat his fill on his stipend, 
and the common soldier cannot buy a pair of shoes for his 
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monthly pay. This is getting worse and worse from day to 
day. 

“Tn addition to this every farmer is impressed into 
service at present, whereas formerly he could hire a sub- 
stitute, whereby the tyranny is enhanced still more, and the 
American farmer, who is used to comfort and luxury will 
soon grow disgusted, in fact he is so already; therefore, I 
declare that we can terminate the war here, even without 
an army. Only we ought to be smart enough to bribe 
some of these scoundrels to betray their comrades, for the 
latter cannot conclude a peace, as when matters shall have 
been settled, their conscience will tell them, that, after 
their management of affairs shall have been investigated, 
they would be strung up by their own countrymen. 

“Therefore no ordinary method of peace-making is here 
to be thought of. Now, I have given you a pointer whereby 
you may judge of the American Gentleman.” 


“ PLUSHING, LonG ISLAND, 
“ April 28th, 1779. 
“ My pear BrotHER— 

‘“‘ Yesterday, my dear brother, I received after a year of 
silence, several letters from home. And now for an answer 
to your letters that have arrived. 

“ Firstly :—I am at the present moment in good health, 
in good spirits, beloved and honored I Hope! I am lead- 
ing a quiet lonely life, my Lieut. Colonel being a most 
obliging gentleman, and who questions me punctiliously 
upon everything, since he knows that I devote my time to 
the Muses and the Graces, and furnish him with samples 
of my work. 

“T have just finished a treatise, which I shall send with 
this packet, either to Professor 8. ; .'. in G. J. . or to 
General Schlusen. It treats upon the present state of 
learning in America, categorically and systematically cor- 
rect. I cannot help remarking here, that I have to smile 
whenever I hear that any persons, be they ever so skilful, 
publish histories, descriptions and the like of America, and 
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publish them as truth, confidently ;—People who have never 
seen America do this! All the books that have been writ- 
ten hitherto upon this subject, are superficial, erroneous, 
dreams!—The one repeats the other one’s song, few have 
seen the shell, none the kernel! Are not these wiseacres 
afraid to see their author’s faith doubted if after some years 
men should cross over to their side and tell to them and 
the world, that they have judged as the man who was born 
blind did of Raphael’s raiment? Or do these men believe, 
that amongst the many thousands, whom this war has 
brought to America, there should be none to refute their 
testimony ? 

‘“‘T have another treatise, half finished, which is to con- 
sist of four parts, and will treat of the origin and progress 
of the war (it will be a good idea). 

“A third treatise is an investigation of the question 
‘What Resources has America for the continuation of the 
War.’—This work is almost finished and according to its 
contents, it is both political and military. 

“ During my leisure hours, I have composed quite a 
number of pieces ;—English airs, Marches and Recitatives. 
This is my favorite recreation and I succeed fairly well 
therein. I now have a handsome Piano. 

“ Secondly :—I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for your warm congratulations, as I know that they have 
come from your inmost heart, and to conclude this matter, 
I cannot tell you more, than that I employ all honest means 
to smite the iron while it is hot. 
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‘“‘ Highth,—There is neither an armistice, much less peace ; 
—In fact we think that we shall have a glorious tussle— 
The Rebels are aggressive, and our battalions certainly will 
not run away ;—moreover Clinton is such a hot-spur;—so 
there will undoubtedly be a large number of bloody heads. 

“ ,.. Tam still in good health, and unless bullet or 
sword should rob me thereof, I shall certainly return sound. 
—If upon the other hand I should fall, or be maimed,— 
well brother you know, as well as I, that it was God’s will. 
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This is my experience, amidst showers of thousands of 
bullets. 

“The retreat of General Clinton was good, but Admiral 
Howe’s withdrawal of all his ships stationed along the 
entire southern coast of America, prior to the arrival 
of D’Estaing, and that after a... was a master stroke! 
A Great Man! 

“ Major Holland has gone to Gen. Haldimand at Quebec, 
who is in command, and there at present. If I had not 
been in the Hessian service, or had I had leave of absence, 
I would have stood a fair chance of going along, as the 
Major had orders from Haldimand to bring with him two 
officers, who were Engineers.—But when Holland proposed 
to me, the answer naturally was:—‘ Monsieur, je suis 
Hessois,—c’est assez,’ ” 

“FLUSHING, Lone ISLAND, May 1, 1779. 
‘“* My DEAR BroTuHeEr. 

“Do not send any letters by way of Cassel, unless you 
can induce Counsellor Gschwind to enclose them in the 
military packet, which is sealed at Court and forwarded to 
General von Knyphausen. For as all letters must be pre- 
paid as far as Helsingfors, two-thirds of the letters are 
spirited away and the money is pocketed. Though I do 
not receive letters any sooner via London, in consequence 
of the great number of ships to England, I am sure to re- 
ceive them. 

“ Captain von Wreden, who received his leave on the 
arrival of the last packet-boat, (for which discharge he had 
been negotiating for some considerable time), will take this 
letter along, and I flatter myself, that, should he ever come 
to Hamburg he may be received as a worthy and deserving 
man. Itis almost impossible for me to describe the emotion 
I experienced yesterday, when he bade solemn farewell to 
his company; and my parting from him personally is still 
greater. It is now the sixth year that I have known him, 
and for three years we have been sharing joy and sorrow, 
have gone through innumerable dangers, fatigues, and earn- 
ing honors and laurels. His company has been transferred 
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to Captain of Horse von Rau, who was the senior Captain 
in the corps, and who was naturally in the line of promotion. 
By this means I have advanced one step further towards 
the head, being now second or in command of the left wing, 
belonging to Major von Wurmb. 

“There is a rumor abroad, that Captain Loray, a man 
who has seen thirty years’ service, will soon ask for his re- 
tirement, and then I am the senior. This has been quick 
work, but what pleases me most is, that it has not been 
gained through the disadvantage, death or accident to my 
comrades, but to their own advantage. 

“The large number of plans I am now drawing for Cap- 
tain von Wreden, my removal from my old quarters to my 
new company, the inspections and getting the company into 
shape, all prevent me from writing to any extent, so I hope 
my friends will pardon this shortcoming. Suffice it to say, 
I am well and in good spirits, and enjoy the esteem of my 
superiors, the favor of my master, the confidence and friend- 
ship of my comrades, the love and obedience of my inferiors, 
and the tranquility of a good conscience. 

“May God graciously preserve me in the possession of 
all these things and vouchsafe that I may once more see 
my dear parents,' brothers, sisters and friends.” 


“FLUSHING, May 11, 1779. 
“ My DEAR BrotHER— 


“. . . I hope to embrace you next year. I would almost 
speak of this as of a certainty, for I believe the war is draw- 
ing to its close, because America is on the brink of starvation. 
I have given you the assurance, that I would never make my 
home in America. Though a world of bliss were here, yet 
I would not exchange therefor the converse of my dear 
friends in Europe. 

“ As a soldier Iam bound not to break my plighted word. 
But should I leave the Hessian service for some reason or 
other, I have such testimonials as will readily procure me 
employment everywhere. I hope such will never be the 


1 His father died on April 21 of apoplexy.—Epb. 
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case, as it would be unjust on my part to forsake my 
Master, who hath dealt with me so equitably, so gracious. 

“They are expecting troops here from England daily, I 
wont believe it until I see them.—General Matthew em- 
barked a few days ago, with 2000 men on fifty transport 
vessels, upon a secret expedition.—No one knows whither. 
—In case the troops arrive, the war will be continued on 
the oftensive,—hence this expedition is merely for the pur- 
pose of procuring horses, whereof we stand greatly in need. 
Captain Wreden will not go to Germany, but will remain in 
America as a volunteer during the present campaign. Gen- 
eral Grant has lost 2000 privates and 23 Officers through 
illness in the West Indies; It is rumored that he is about 
to return to us with his troops.—Washington has desisted 
from recruiting; but has instructed the militia in every 
province to be ready to assemble at any moment on the 
shortest notice. 

“ General Sir William Erskine is going to England. The 
following regiments are with General Matthew :—the 42d 
regiment, Scotchmen ; the Hessian Regiment ‘ Prince Carl’; 
Lord Rawdon’s Irish Volunteers; and four companies of 
the Guard.” 


“‘OuTpPost ON ‘SPEAKING DEVIL HILL.’ 
“ August 28, 1779. 
“My DEAR BROTHER. 


“‘ With the first division of the English fleet, which con- 
sisted of 89 sail, and which brought a contingent of Eng- 
lishmen and recruits from Anspach, I received a short letter 
from you. This fleet arrived two days ago. As I do not 
carry my port-folio about with me, I am unable to tell you 
from memory just the number of the letter received prior 
to this one. Some must have been lost, especially, as the 
rebels captured the June packet-boat, called the ‘ Dash- 
wood’ which was recaptured, but the letters were gone. I 
hope that I shall receive several letters with the second 
division of the fleet, on board of which the Hessians are 
said to be. This is the first letter I have received since 
December 1778. 

“We are stationed at present, partly on Manhattan, 
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Staten,—and Long Island;—partly in Georgia, Rhode 
Island, Penobscot, and Quebec. 

“In all probability we have not gained anything in the 
West Indies, and here, according to my opinion, we shall 
accomplish nothing effectual, or decisive unless at least, 
France be defeated twice upon the sea. Yet, though we 
but stand and wait, we will harm the foe. For it is their 
paper-money that will accomplish this, as I predicted three 
years ago. The ragged currency of the rebel leaders, the 
situation and regulations of the country, with our inactivity, 
produce the same effect as if we employed as many as 
80—40,000 men. It is expected that an expedition of from 
six to eight regiments, on board of vessels will leave in a 
few days ;—presumably to reinforce Georgia. 

“This spring we took from the enemy Stony and West 
Point, strongholds on the North River, by which we made 
it difficult for them to obtain provisions, and secured for 
ourselves quiet out-posts at Kings-Bridge, as the enemy in 
his condition could not occupy White Plains. In conse- 
quence of the negligence of Lieut. Colonel Johnson Gen- 
eral Wayne re-took Stony Point, making 400 prisoners. 
He however abandoned the place upon our approach, and 
now we are again in possession of the post. 

‘“‘A few days ago the enemy attempted a surprise upon 
Paulus Hook, and made prisoners of all, save twenty-five 
Hessians, under the command of Captain von Schallern, 
who answered every summons to surrender with a volley 
of bullets. Whether Ireland will remain so quiet? and 
whether we Hessians are not more needed there than here ? 

“T have had to perform some extraordinary duty for 
Gen. Erskine this spring, prior to his return to England. 
But now I have some time for myself, and will send you 
my campaign Journal for 1779 as soon as I have the 


opportunity.” 
“* SPEAKING DEVIL HILL’ 
“October 29, 1779. 


“My pear Brotuer. 
“. . . A few weeks ago I had to cross the enemy’s line 
with dispatches, where I was obliged to spend the night at 
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Colonel Armand’s (a French Major of Dragoons and com- 
mander of a battalion of Rebel volunteers), where I found 
two men from Hamburg. As I take great pains to perform 
what I have been commissioned by my friends, I inquired 
of the enemy concerning J. B. . . . and learned from the 
Viscount de Lomayne, and the Marquis de Brijous, the 
former Major, the latter a volunteer in his corps, that 
D. . . . was still in Quebec, and I wrote to him at once, 
and Colonel Armand assured me that the letter would be 
forwarded. 

“ There is a rumor current that the French under D’Es- 
taing and the Rebels have regained possession of Georgia, 
and that our troops were made prisoners, after having made 
a stubborn resistance and sustained heavy losses. It is 
asserted with certainty, that the Spaniards have taken Pen- 
sacola, and made prisoners of the garrison (among whom 
is the Waldeck Regiment). Certain it is, that Sir James 
Wallace proceeded against d’Estaing with his entire fleet, 
and was defeated by d’Estaing, that the Rebels have con- 
centrated during this month, 12,000 men, who are to serve 
until December 26,1779. They have advanced their bri- 
gades to Croton River, Bedford, and Marmaro Creek, at 
which latter place 500 men are daily employed at making 
fascines; 200 boats have been sent to the Sound by them. 
Orders were sent to the troops in Rhode Island to demolish 
the works, to evacuate and retire to Long Island. But it 
was found that a ship was sent up the Sound with counter 
orders, to stay there. This ship the rebels seized. The 
Rhode Island troops have arrived. The rebels are prob- 
ably in possession of Rhode Island, now, whether our troops 
will return thither or not, I cannot tell. Colonel Loose 
sailed last month with the 44th, Losberg and the Knyp- 
hausen Regiments to Halifax. The fleet was scattered in 
consequence of a storm, some of the ships foundered, some 
returned, others were seized by the rebels, and but two 
arrived at Halifax. 

“Colonel Simcoe, who went on an expedition to New 
Brunswick, N. J. to destroy the magazines there, has fallen 
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into the hands of the enemy and is either dead or seriously 
wounded. 

“During the late storm off the coast of Florida, twelve 
ships of the line of d’Estaing were dismasted. These are 
a few hints, the most part rests with the future, upon which 
the development of our destiny depends ;—whether we shall 
see our Fatherland again, bearing laurels, or as beggars 
bearing barren branches,—or not at all! But be thou as- 
sured that neither stubbornness of the Rebels, of the 
Minister nor Gallic finesse, shall be able to make a Hes- 
sian, a descendant of the Catti, commit an action unworthy 
of his people.—Farewell. 

“ P.S.—Captain von Wreden has gone to Europe with the 
packet which left before the last. If he should come to 
Hamburg, try to make his stay as pleasant as possible. St. 
Martin has gone with him. All came to pass in such a 
hurry, and I was so busy that I could not hand him a letter 
to take along. 

‘““Viorory! The French and the Rebels have been de- 
feated in Georgia! Pulaski is dead, d’Estaing wounded. 
1500 French dead, 72 rebels dead! That was splendid! 
Now the south is ours again! Splendid!” 


““NortH EpistTo, SouTH CAROLINA, 
“February 10, 1780. 
“To Herr H. . . . CoUNSELLOR OF THE CouRT. 

“We are going to Charleston with 7000 men! to take it. 
Since December 19 we are aboard ship, much to our dis- 
comfort. Six ships have foundered, ten are scattered, and 
half the remainder have sprung a-leak, are dismasted or are 
minus their boats. We experienced a storm lasting fifteen 
days. We arrived at Savannah where d’Estaing was so 
gloriously defeated. Now, however, we have run up the 
North Edisto river, and I think we are going to John’s 
Island. Charleston is well fortified. Shall write to you, 
when we have returned hale and sound to New York, if 
not sooner. Divine Providence, which hath given me thou- 
sands and thousands of proofs of its power and goodness, 
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will and can preserve me ;—and if I shall die, and my bullet 
is already moulded; May God grant that I die a Christian 
and a Hero! 

“My letter isa short one. If possible conceal from my 
parents the fact that I am now serving in front of Charles- 
ton, until you hear of its capture, for there will be some 
stubborn fighting. There are 5000 men in the town and 13 
ships. Fort Johnson and Sullivan’s Island are both occu- 
pied.—Lincoln is in command there.—Adieu !” 


‘‘ CHARLESTON NECK IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
“IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE THE City, April 27, 1780. 
“‘ My DEAR BroTHer. 

“The other day while reporting to General Clinton of a 
patrol, Capt. von Meyern gave me your letter of July 27, 
and to day a light Infantry officer handed me yours of Octo- 
ber 30,1779. That I should answer each and every letter 
in the midst of an active siege, where we Jiigers are needed 
so much,—no one will expect, and if any one were to de- 
mand it, let him demand! I cannot help it! All that we 
have had to undergo in America hitherto is nothing in 
comparison with the present—Bombs and Twenty-four 
Pounders, Rifles, and two-pronged Mattocks,—Bullets are 
whizzing around us thicker every day, thicker than the 
powder and puff balls do around a coquette when at her 
toilette while preparing herself for fresh conquests! I 
have just received word that a Jiger of my division has 
been killed by a cannon ball.” 


“My pram Baoruzs. PHILIPSHILL, July 4th, 1780. 


‘“, . . Since that time Charleston is ours, and we have 
returned to New York, crowned with Victory and Honor. 
My wish has been granted ! 

“Clinton’s entire army to the very last man has com- 
prehended that it was the Jigers alone who humbled the 
foe, that their intrepid courage, their indefatigable energy 
alone was able to silence 80 cannon of from 24 to 32 
pounders, and with imminent jeopardy to bring into their 
works 600 of the enemy. 
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“God was with us, and preserved us, so that out of a 
million of bullets few did strike. Laughing eyes now beam 
upon us, and an incessant cheer is our reward, whenever 
a Briton sees the Greencoats. The General has thanked us 
publickly, and our General von Knyphausen received us 
with the warmest joy when we returned. O how joyous the 
thought; to have fulfilled one’s duty wholly, and not from 
selfish motives!—How gratifying are the expressions of 
gratitude when we feel that we have deserved them !—Ex- 
acting service, incessant labor, both mental and physical ; 
—add to these the varied and ofttimes insalubrious climate ; 
—no wonder that I am tired out, and can allow myself as 
yet no relaxation, much less give any detailed account of 
my adventures, Enough that I am alive and feel conscious 
of being loved and honored.” 

“ PHILIPSBOROUGH, July 6, 1780. 
“To Herr H. . . . CouNsELLOR oF THE CouRT. 

“Aha! Were not the Frenchmen and Arch-rebels 
nicely gulled! But it cost some sweat !—None, save Clin- 
ton, would have dared to weather the sea during so danger- 
ous a season: We endured for twenty-five days without in- 
termission a storm raged, and storms in December and 
January on the coast of Carolina,—well they are terrible! 
—Here a ship sank,—there another was dismasted,—a 
third was in tow,—a fourth had neither sails nor rudder. It 
seemed as if more billows plunged over us than went un- 
derneath. Sometimes we had to lay-to for five and six 
days at a time; it was jolly, but it is now over! We got 
there anyhow! But there you should have seen the dance 
of a six weeks’ cannonade, and we were short of ordnance 
too, the artillery ship having foundered, and then the 
Jiigers had to silence the 24 pounders of a fort with their 
rifles. That was headwork, and a work of art. The Eng- 
lish now praise us and every one shouts hurrah! when they 
see a Jager. That was a feat. The enemy had 311 can- 
non at Charleston with 22 mortars, which struck up a 
splendid ‘allegro’ and often so sweeping a ‘Presto,’ that 
many a one lost sight and hearing. But to speak in earnest. 
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How do you like this for a winter’s work !—It was terrible, 
and only well disciplined troops, such as ours were, fit for 
the work. What would have become of America, if this 
nucleus of the Army had been lost? I dare not think of 
it. To give you a minute description of our trials and pro- 
cedure, is impossible. My head and hands are now too full 
of work, but as soon as an opportunity presents itself, you 
shall have an extract of the journals, as I have now engaged 
two amanuenses. 

“Your friend has been honored, I know that you will 
rejoice thereat, therefore I write to you. The influence 
that Charleston has upon the commerce of the enemy is 
evident. Here was the store-house of all their products, 
by which alone the Americans were able to pay their debts 
to France.—Hence, Carolina was the cynosure of France, 
as the cultivation of, and traffic in, Indigo, Rice and Cotton 
were too lucrative not to make them their own as much as 
possible. 

“Upon our return to New York we found General 
Knyphausen in the Jerseys. Knyphausen has acquired 
immortal fame, is adored by all, and is regarded as the 
most prudent general.—He had yielded to the representa- 
tions of old Robertson, who assured him, that as soon as 
our troops would but appear there, half of the enemy’s army 
would come over to our side.—But they came with powder 
and ball.—Our Jiger Corps lost one officer ;—seven officers 
were wounded. Of Subaltern officers and privates there 
are about one hundred dead and wounded, That fun cost 
us dearer than the heavy siege of Charleston. The enemy 
attacked us with the bayonet more than once, but our 
Jigers held their own and gained fresh laurels in the 
Jerseys. General Knyphausen was of the opinion that 
General Clinton would land in either the Chesapeake or 
Delaware, and for that reason he was persuaded to make a 
diversion into the Jerseys. But as soon as he learned that 
Clinton had arrived, his troops retreated and joined us at 
Philipshill, where the entire army betook themselves once 
more to their old camp of last year, and there we are 

VoL, xxu.—12 
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now quartered. The remnant of the 44th, and of the Los- 
berg Regiment who escaped the storm last year, have gone 
to Halifax a month ago, and We!... are waiting until 
the burning heat of July and August have passed, then we 
shall again go aboard of ships and a-filibustering go on the 
coast of Virginia and Maryland. What do you think of 
the raving declaration of Russia, of the so-called neutrality ? 
But in the end England must conquer, and Bourbon be 
humbled, humiliated deep into the dust, Mynheer van Am- 
sterdam must pay the charges and Russia mortified :—for 
now the English nation is on the brink of ruin, but will be 
united when compelled by necessity,—and if England is 
united within herself, who can harm her?” 


“ PHILIPS-HILL, July 9, 1780. 
“ My Dear Brotuer. 

“Merely my dear brother to inform you that I am still 
alive, and active, I write this little billet. The enemy has 
made a move with three brigades towards White Plains, and 
seventy-four French vessels with 10,000 men on board un- 
der Rochambeau are said to have entered the Delaware, 
others again declare that they have seen them off Sandy 
Hook.—Let them come, and would that they were here.— 
They would get a sound thrashing and enough of it, and 
the powdered and perfumed Gaul would be reduced to 
monads and atoms. But at Halifax and Penobscot, they 
may be able to engage in an advantageous enterprise, but 
if they should try New York, they certainly will be 
whipped.” 
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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
(Continued from page 97.) 


XII. WILLIAM PENN, THIRD, AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


The several family lines descended from William Penn 
the Founder have now all been traced except one,—that re- 
sulting from the marriage of his grandson, William Penn, 
8d, and Christian Forbes. In the present chapter it is 
proposed to follow this line to existing generations. 

William Penn, 3d, son of William Penn, Jr., and his 
wife, Mary Jones, was born at Worminghurst, March 21, 
1702/8. The allusion to his birth, “‘ we are now major, minor, 
and minimus,” in a letter from the Founder to Logan, may 
be recalled. His childhood and youth were probably passed 
largely in the care of his mother and of his step-grand- 
mother, Hannah Penn. He was seventeen years old at the 
death of his father, 1720. When a young man he appears 
to have spent some time in Ireland.'' In 1730/1 the death 
of his elder brother, Springett Penn, unmarried, brought to 
him the heirship of the remaining estates of the elder line. 
They included the old estate, “ Shangarry,” in Ireland, with 
which he was especially associated during the remaining 
years of his life, and a place in Sussex, in England, “‘ The 
Rocks,” which I presume to have been a remnant from 
the inheritance of the Founder’s first wife, Gulielma Maria 
Springett, whose possession descended in the elder line. 

Following upon his succession, the first event of impor- 


1 A letter to him from Thomas Penn, in London, March 5, 1729/80, is 
addressed to “ William Penn, Esq., at Thomas Griffith’s, Apothecary, on 
the Blind Key, in Dublin, Ireland.” It begins “ Dear Will.” 
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tance—and an interesting one—was his marriage, on the 
7th of Tenth month (December), 1732, to Christian, daugh- 
ter of Alexander and Jane Forbes. The certificate fol- 
lows: 


The 7th of the 10 Mo, 1732. 


WILLIAM PENN of Kingston Bowrey in the County of Sussex 
Esq, son of William Penn late of Worminghurst in the said County 
Esq. Deceased, & Mary his wife him surviving and CHRISTIAN 
FORBES daughter of Alexander Forbes of London, merchant, & Jane 
his wife, Having publickly declared their intentions of taking each 
other in marriage before several meetings of the people of God called 
Quakers in Wandsworth in the County of Surry according to the good 
order used amongst them whose proceedings therein after due enquiry 
and deliberate consideration thereof with regard unto the righteous Law 
of God were allowed by the said meetings they appearing clear of all 
others and having consent of Parents & Relations concern’d. NOW 
THESE ARE TO CERTIFIE all whom it may concern that for 
the full accomplishing of their s* marriage this 7th day of the month 
called December in the year 1732 They the s* William Penn and 
Christian Forbes appeared in a publick assembly of the aforesaid people, 
& others met together for that end in their meeting house near Devon- 
shire Squarein London. And ina solemn manner he the said William 
Penn taking the s* Christian Forbes by the hand did openly declare as 
followeth. Friends in the presence of God & this assembly whom I 
desire to be my witnesses I take this my Dear Friend Christian Forbes 
to be my wife promising by Divine Assistance to be to her a faithful 
& loving husband till by death we are separated. And then & there 
in the said Assembly the said Christian Forbes did in like manner de- 
clare as followeth, Friends in the fear of God & presence of this 
Assembly whom I desire to be my witnesses I take this my Friend 
William Penn to be my husband & promise by the Lord’s Assistance to 
be unto him a faithful & loving wife till by death we are separated. 
And the said William Penn & Christian Forbes as a farther confirmation 
thereof & in testimony thereunto, did then & there to these Presents 
set their hands. 

We whose names are hereunto | Wiuiam Penn. 
subscribed being present Curistian Fores. 


Among others at the solemnizing of the above said Marriage & sub- 
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scription in manner aforesaid as witnesses hereunto have also to these 
presents subscribed our names the day & year above written. 
‘Ann Forbes Eliz Knight Mary Penn 


Alex. Forbes Jun. Martha Stafford Alexr Forbes 
Jo. Coysgarne Priscilla Barclay Jane Forbes 
Eliz. Coysgarne James Barclay Jno. Forbes 
Da. Barclay Martha Moys Barbara Forbes 
Mary Banks Richd Moys James Hoskins 
Joseph Todd Wm. Hughes Jno. Trubshaw 
Is. Collinson Nat Cole Wm, Howard 
Tho. Richardson Jesse Poole Tho. Poole 
Mary Hodges Phil. Elliot Tho, Zachary 
Jno. Wilson Osgood Gee Eliz. Wells 

Rt. Gerard [and many more] Eliz. Charter 
Mary Falconer Patience Barclay 
Alex. Barclay Jno. Falkner. 
Eliz. Barclay 


[Certified to be an Extract from the Register, numbered Society of 
Friends 958, and entitled a Register of Marriages formerly kept by the 
Society of Friends at the Monthly Meeting at Kingston.—From the 
General Register Office, Somerset House, London. | 


This was, it will be seen, strictly a Friends’ wedding. 
The departure from the Society of William Penn, Jr., after 
his visit to Philadelphia in 1704, had probably influenced 
his wife and children also, and Gulielma Maria (Fell), as we 
have seen, was “ publicly baptized” in St. Paul, Covent Gar- 
den, in 1723 or 1724. In the present case, however, William, 
deeply in love with “‘ Chrissie” Forbes, returned, for a time 
at least, to the faith of his great ancestor. A letter from 
his uncle John Penn to Thomas Penn (then in Pennsyl- 
vania), from Feens, 1st October, 1732, makes this announce- 
ment: 


“My Coz" Will Penn has cutt of his buttons, Left of his Sword & 
Ruffles, & appears a plain Quaker, he will Certainly be marry’d very 
soon at Meeting to Miss Chrissie Forbes.” 


And a few weeks later we have another letter from John 
to Thomas, dated at Feens, 28th January, 1732/3, the fol- 
lowing passage savoring, one must admit, something of 
levity : 

““T must begin with acquainting you of the Conversion and Marriage 
of our Nephew Wm Penn, with the daughter of Alexander Forbes, 
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which was Solemnized on the 7th of Last Month at Devonshire house 
Meeting before a numerous Assembly to the Consolation of Thousands 
of the Righteous, who are full of the Prophecy of Robert Haddock the 
last Yearly Meeting was Twelve Months, which was that in Two years 
time the Young man should be made a Brave Instrument in the hand of 
the Lord for the Conversion of many, therefore it is believed that in the 
next Yearly Meeting he will come forth in a Powerfull manner.” 


The marriage, indeed, had encountered other impediments 
than those which could be removed by the laying aside of 
sword and ruffles, William was not clear of prior engage- 
ments of marriage. He had, it seems, entered into a matri- 
monial contract, more or less formal, in Ireland, with a 
young lady named Ann Mansell, “and his intended bride 
had to listen,” in the Friends’ meeting at Wandsworth (near 
London), “to the reading of documents connected with his 
former love affair, including a full release from Ann Man- 
sell and her family, in consideration of William Penn’s 
having paid £1000 in compensation for his breach of 
promise.” ' 

The bride, Christian Forbes, is described as a lovely girl 
of a notably pious character. She was quite young—in her 
eighteenth year—at the time of her marriage. Her father, 
Alexander Forbes, was a son of John Forbes, of Aquorthies, 
near Aberdeen, in Scotland, and her mother, Jean, was a 
daughter of Robert Barclay, of Ury, author of the famous 
Quaker book the “ Apology.” Between these two families, 
Forbes and Barclay, very intimate relations existed: three 
sons of John Forbes (Timothy, James, and Alexander) had 
married three daughters of Robert Barclay (Patience, Cath- 
arine, and Jean). Aquorthies and Ury are neighboring es- 
tates, and in the Quaker movement in the later half of the 
seventeenth century both families had earnestly joined.’ 


1 Beck and Ball’s “ London Yearly Meetings,” p. 328. 

? In the social and ecclesiastical friction that was evolved, members of 
both families had been imprisoned in the gaol at Aberdeen, and had suf- 
fered some losses of property. The Barclays, Robert and his father 
Colonel David, are well known in many ways; Besse, in his “ Sufferings’’ 
of the Friends, mentions John Forbes, of Aquorthies, as in prison at 
Aberdeen, 1677, and as otherwise persecuted. 
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The young bride was descended through her mother’s 
family, the Barclays, from the royal family of the Stuarts. 
Robert Barclay’s mother, the wife of Colonel David Barclay, 
of Ury, who served under Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty 
Years’ War,' was Lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of Sir 
Robert Gordon, who was the second son of the Earl of 
Sutherland, and a cousin to King James VI. of Scotland, 
who became James I. of the United Kingdom.” 

The married life of William Penn, 3d, and his young 
wife was, however, pathetically brief. She died inside the 
year (November 1, 1733) of illness following upon the birth 
of her child, a daughter, on the 22d of October. Her 
funeral occurred at Jordans ground on the 7th of the 
month. The journal of Rebekah Butterfield says, “ 7th of 
9th month, 1738. Daniel Bell and John Fallowfield was at 
Jordans, att y® burial of William Pen’s wife, daughter of 
Alex. Forbes.” The daughter, Christiana Gulielma Penn, 
survived, and it is through her, subsequently married to 
Peter Gaskell, that all the Penn descendants of the elder 
line are derived. There is asketch of the mother, Christian 
(Forbes) Penn, in “ Piety Promoted,” Part X., London 
(1810), edited by Joseph Gurney Bevan,—a collection of 
Quaker memorials,—in which her religious character is 
highly extolled. Her age at her death is stated as eighteen 
years and a quarter. 

Christiana Gulielma Penn, the daughter, was reared in 
the family of her grandfather Forbes, at Dowgate Hill, the 
London home, and at Aquorthies. Letters show that for 
some time, at least, Alexander Forbes took a helpful interest, 
as his large means enabled him to do, in his son-in-law. 


1 Whittier’s poem, “‘ Barclay of Ury,” and its lines— 


“him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood 
With the brave Gustavus” — 


are familiar. 

* Through this marriage of Colonel David Barclay to Lady Catharine 
Gordon their descendants trace their descent back through all the 
English kings, beginning with Richard II., to Alfred. (Browning’s 
“ Americans of Royal Descent,” edition of 1894, p 554.) 
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John Penn, in the letter to Thomas, January 28, 1732/3, 
already cited, says,— 


“T am very sorry it is not in my Power to Satisfy my Coz William 
Penn, but it is not, without acting very much to my disadvantage, where- 
fore he must Stay [wait] which I hope he can do, for some time, for he 
lives now with Alexander Forbess, & is at very little Expence.” 


In the adjustment of the Proprietary rights in 1731 (after 
the death of Springett Penn), John, Thomas, and Richard 
Penn gave William Penn, 3d, five thousand five hundred 
pounds for his claim, secured by a mortgage on the Penn- 
sylvania proprietorship. On this mortgage Alexander 
Forbes lent William Penn two thousand five hundred 
pounds. (The mortgage was finally extinguished by the 
three Proprietaries, January 29, 1740.') In a letter to John 
Penn, from London, April 20, 1736, asking for interest due 
‘“‘Jast midsummer,” on the mortgage, Alexander Forbes men- 
tions his need for it, as he is helping William Penn to raise 
some money immediately, his affairs being in such shape 
“ that there is a necessity,” etc. Alexander Forbes, it may be 
added here, died May 25, 1740. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
records the death, under that date, of “ Mr, Alex. Forbes, 
London Merchant, of great Worth and Reputation.” ? 

William Penn, 3d, married a second time, Twelfth month 
(February) 13, 1736/7, Ann Vaux.* She was the daughter 
of Isaac Vaux, of London, and granddaughter of George 
Vaux, of Reigate, mentioned by Besse in his “ Sufferings”’ 
of the Friends, as fined, etc., in 1683. Ann’s uncle, George 
Vaux, a physician of Reigate, who died 1741, was a dis- 
tinguished linguist and antiquarian. 

This second marriage was marred, as was the first, by 


1! Breviate in the Boundary Case, pp. 447, 448, 462, 504. 

2 Several of the Forbes family, Mr. Summers says (“‘ Memories of Jor- 
dans and the Chalfonts’’), lie buried at Jordans. 

5 A letter dated a few months earlier, July 20, 1736, at Battersea, from 
William Penn, 3d, to Thomas Penn, then in Pennsylvania, is published 
in The Literary Era, Philadelphia, May, 1898. It is a well-expressed 
communication, and refers mainly to the Pennsbury Manor property in 
Pennsylvania. 
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unlooked-for circumstances, but of a different sort. William 
and Ann appear to have removed to Ireland, and they were 
living in Cork in March, 1738, when a son was born. The 
Friends’ records of Cork contain this entry: 


“Springett Penn, son of William Penn, and Anne his wife, was born 
at their dwelling-house in Ballyphechane, in the South Liberties of the 
County of this City, between the hours of 8 and 9 in the evening, the 
first day of the First Month, 1728. 

““N. B.—The above memorial was delivered me by the hand of Wil- 
liam, the father of the above Springett, and desired it may be registered 
in this book.—JosHua W1GuT.’’ 


The matrimonial troubles of William and Ann must have 
followed soon. Apparently she left him and went to Lon- 
don, and he charged her with one of the gravest of offences. 
A letter from him, in January, 1741/2, is among the collec- 
tion preserved by Thomas Penn. It is addressed to Thomas 
Penn, who was then in Pennsylvania : 


“D® UNcLE THOMAS 
“T wrote thee two lett™ in answ' to thine from Plymouth & Philadel- 
phia. I hope thou hast received them both w™ I have no acc' of yet; 
I hear that thou hast money of mine in thy hands, if so, I desire thee to 
let me know w‘ y*° sum is that I may give thee a proper rec* for it and 
have it lodged in y* hands of Freame & Barclay, in Lombard Street, be- 
cause it may prevent my remitting money from here in order to carry on 
a suit I have in Doctors’ Commons for a divorce, y* occasion of w™ I 
presume thou hast heard of, therefore I begg a speedy answ' to this, for 
y® Term is drawing on apace & I must supply my Proctor by a remittance 
from hence in case thou had no money due to me, or that should not be 
sufficient. I am, w” my d' love to you all, 
“Thy very aff” kinsman, 
“Wm PENN 
“ DUBLIN, Jany 12‘ 1741 


“T directed my former letters to y° Pennsylvania coffee house.” 


William Penn, 3d, continued to live in Ireland until his 
death. Letters to Thomas Penn, in 1741, are dated at 
Dublin; they represent his desire to sell his interest in the 
Pennsbury estate in Pennsylvania (which was not, how- 
ever, accomplished), and mention “ my house at the Rocks, 
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in Sussex.” A note from Thomas Penn, at Kensington, 
January 5, 1743, addressed “ To the Housekeeper at Wm. 
Penn Esq.’s House at the Rocks,” says,— 


“‘T have sent the bearer Dan] Chandler down to view the underwood 
belonging to the Rocks Farm, by order of my Nephew, and send this to 
desire you will provide for him and his horse at the house while he 
stays.”! 


Further letters from William Penn, 3d, to Thomas Penn 
disclose facts of interest. April 20, 1746, he writes from 
Cork, speaking of the death of his aunt Letitia Aubrey, 
and the provisions of her will; he mention that his own 
plate is in pawn “ with Benn: Pike” for thirty pounds. A 
few days later, April 29, he again writes from Cork,— 


“. , . L received yours, with a copy of the Inventory of Aunt Au- 
brey’s Goods. I desire the Beds, Quilts, & Blankets, all of y* Linen and 
all of y* Plate? may be sent hither to me soon as possible. Burches 


1 On the back of this Ann Mercer (the housekeeper, no doubt) notes 
the receipt of ten shillings “for Dan]. Chandler’s charges at the Rock 
Farm.” 

? The plate belonging to Letitia Aubrey does not appear to have been 
divided until some time later. The following memorandum is in the 
Penn papers : 

“ An account of Plate belonging to y* Estate of Mrs. Letitia Aubrey, 
deseased, & divided this seventh day of July, 1749, between William 
Penn Esq’ deceased and Mrs. Christiana Gulielma Penn, the residuary 
legatees : 

“To Mr. William Penn for his share: 

“One Sawspan, a porringer, 2 candle-sticks, snuffers, and stand; a 
punch ladle, 2 salts, 6 spoons, a punch straner, a purs spring and hook, 
a milk pott, 28 medals and coins. Weighing one hundred and twenty 
ounces, at 5s. 8d. £31 10s. 

“To Mrs. Christiana Gulielma Penn for her share: 

“One coffee pott, 3 castors, a hand candle-stick, a porringer, a soup 
ladle, a skimmer, 2 wax candlesticks, a tea Canister, a spoon boat, a 
child’s sawspan, 2 salts, 1 Extinguisher, a silver cha. and frame, 1 
bobin case and thimble, 1 snuff-box, 8 teaspoons, a tongs, and straner; 
a nutmeg grater, 2 ink horns, a plain box, 3 small box’s, a clasp, a 
purs spring, a watch hook, a bodkin, a pensil, 14 medals and coines. 
Weighing one hundred and twenty ounces. 

“Gold, viz.: a Gold box, a pincushin, hoop & chaine; 2 morning 
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will take y* trouble of getting them shipped & Dispose of y* rem™ 
upon as good terms as possible. Y° money arising thence, as well as y® 
ready money left Chrissy [his daughter] and me I desire may be re- 
mitted into Ben: Pike’s hands. [He concludes] with dear love to all 
yo" family as if named, yo" very aff” kinsman & sincere friend.” 


August 5, 1746, he writes to Thomas Penn, asking news 
of his uncle John Penn (who died October 25 following), 
for whom he expresses affection; nothing, he says, keeps 
him from going to see him “ but a wicked woman, worse 
than all earthly things, who stands in the way and hinders 
me.”' He asks Thomas to address him “at Shannagarry, 
near Middleton, as usual.” Finally, December 24, 1746, 
he writes to Thomas Penn, presenting condolences on 
John’s death, and says,— 


“Tt is no time to trouble thee about business, w" I shall omit. I am 
indeed in a very indifferent state of health myself, a Scorbutick humour 
attended w" a Dropsical one. I’m heartily concerned at the misfortunes 
of Aunt Marg*.” 


This letter very shortly preceded his own death. The 
Friends’ records at Cork state,— 


“William Penn died at his house at Shangarry, about 15 miles from 
Cork, of a dropsy, 12 month [February] 6, 1746/7.” 


His will was dated 17th of Tenth month (December), 
1743, and appears not to have been proved in England until 
March 15, 1760, when his son Springett presented it as ex- 
ecutor2 The will appoints John Penn and Thomas Penn 
guardians of the children during the minority of Springett, 


rings, 6 pieces of gold coins, a tag and mask bead. Weighing 4 ounces, 
4 dwts., at £3 188. an ounce. Val. £15 6s. 6d. 

“6 shell teaspoons garnished with silver—9. 

“ Weighed and valued by me, Richard Langton.” 

[A memorandum is appended of some articles purchased by R. L.] 

1 This suggests that in the proceedings between the pair the legal 
situation made it inexpedient for William to come into England. 
Whether the strong expression he applies to his wife was justified I do 
not undertake to say. 

? Memorandum on copy of will in Friends’ collections at Devonshire 
House, London. 
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and he to be executor when he shall attain the age of twenty- 
one. To the widow William leaves one shilling, and states 
his reason for this with candor: “ Whereas my present wife, 
Ann Penn, otherwise Vaux, some years ago eloped from me, 
and hath ever since continued without any reasonable Cause 
to live separate from me . . . whereby I am advised that she 
hath forfeited all Right to Dower and Thirds out of my Real 
& Personal Estate,” etc. 

Springett Penn, the son of William, 3d, and Ann, then a 
boy eight years old, appears to have been at school at Lis- 
more, Ireland, at his father’s death. Thomas Lowder, the 
master, wrote, February 23, 1746/7, to Thomas Penn, asking 
instructions, especially in case the mother should claim the 
boy. Later other letters and statements of account fol- 
lowed. A letter from Lowder to Thomas Penn, August 17, 
1747, says of the lad, ‘He is indeed a very tractable and 
hopeful child, with the best capacity. His dutiful respects 
he desires may be sent to you.” June 30, 1748, Thomas 
Penn sends £29 10s. 3d. to pay Lowder’s bill for a year’s 
tuition, board, clothes, etc. Replying to this, Lowder 
writes, July 7, and says Springett has now been two years 
under his care; he cannot write much, he says, and this is 
pretty well evidenced by a letter of duty on the same sheet 
from Springett,—a very juvenile attempt, in large characters. 
Later Springett was sent to school to Gilbert Thompson, at 
“Sankey,” and a letter from him, dated there November 
15, 1749, is much improved in all respects. He seems, 
from allusions in a letter of Thompson’s to the weakness 
of his legs, etc., not to have been in vigorous health. In 
November, 1750, Thompson writes to Thomas Penn that 
the boy set off in the stage-coach that morning for “ home,” 
and “should arrive at the Bell Inn, in Wood street, either 
on 6th day or 7th at the furthest, being the 23d or 24th inst., 
as the roads may be.” 

Thomas Penn no doubt had charge of Springett and of 
his affairs. Ann Mercer, housekeeper at ‘The Rocks,” 
sends Thomas an estimate of repairs, January 4, 1749, dated 
“Rocks House.” The brew-house and grainary, she says, 
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need attention. ‘The house wants tyling, I am obliged to 
set many things about to catch the water, it should have 
been done last summer, but I suppose thee forgot it.” In 
a note from Thomas Hyam & Son, London, November 10, 
1751, to Thomas Penn, they notify him that they have 
bought, “according to thy order,” a lottery ticket, No. 
14,242, “for which we were obliged to give £12 11s. ’Tis 
an extravagant price, but they have been at £12 14s. this 
afternoon; the Eagerness of People after them is quite sur- 
prizing.” On the letter a memorandum in another hand, 
doubtless that of Thomas Penn, says,— 
“ This ticket is for the benefit of 
Springet Penn 
Philadelphia Hannah Freame 


William Branson Hockley, & 
his sister Mary Hockley.” 


Whether it drew a prize is not stated; we fear not. 

The relations later of Springett Penn and his uncle 
Thomas were not uniformly cordial. April 25, 1760, 
Springett writes to Thomas, from Ealing, and after a brief 
condolence on “your great loss” (Thomas’s son William 
had died only the day before), quickly turns to business, 
and concludes, “ Therefore, sir, must desire that you let 
me have in three days at the farthest, all my papers with- 
out exception, that there may be no more troubles, delays, or 
mistakes whatsoever.” To this Thomas sent an indignant, 
brief answer, from ‘“ Marybone, April 26;” he charges 
Springett with “ingratitude” and “inhumanity :” “am now,” 
he says, “attending the body of my son, and cannot think 
of any business of my own till he is interred,” nor that of 
any one. He desires to break off all further communication, 
and directs Springett to send to Mr. Heaton, his attorney. 
Later, May 6, Springett writes from “ Broad Street Build- 
ings” that his attorney is Mr. Thomas Life, at that address. 
“T hope,” he says, “my Aunt and Cousins are well, and I 
am y’ dutiful Nephew.” To this Thomas replied that he 
had sent the deeds to Mr. Heaton, “this morning, and have 
desired he will confer with Mr. Life about your affairs.” 
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Again, May 27, Springett writes from Great Ealing, desiring 
an interview, and this Thomas writes declining, referring 
him to his attorney, ‘‘as I have met with a Treatment from 
you I think very improper, and that it is owing to your 
being under an influence which I think is not for your 
honour or service.”’! 

Later correspondence indicates an improvement of re- 
lations. A letter from Springett at Dublin, June 16, 
1764, speaks of an offer from Thomas for his interest in 
Pennsbury. Finally, this last male bearing the name of 
Penn, descended from William Penn and Gulielma Maria 


1 There is a letter from Benjamin Franklin, in London, May 9, 1761, 
to Edward Penington, Philadelphia, in which the writer—who would 
have much regretted to overlook any serious defects of Thomas Penn— 
explains at length the representations made to him by “ Mr. Springett 
Penn,” who he says is “a very sensible, discreet young man, with ex- 
cellent dispositions.” The substance of the letter is that Springett be- 
lieves his uncle Thomas has tried to keep him ignorant of his property 
rights, in order, he intimates, to defraud him. Springett particularly 
wants to know about a manor of seventy-five thousand acres on the Sus- 
quehanna, said to have been surveyed for his uncle Springett, 2d, by Sir 
William Keith, and he wishes to know the value of Pennsbury, the full 
title to which Uncle Thomas is desirous to acquire. The following passage 
from the letter may be given in full: 

“There has by his account been something very mysterious in the 
conduct of his uncle, Mr. Thomas Penn, towards him. He was his 
guardian; but instead of endeavoring to educate him at home, under 
his eye, in a manner becoming the elder branch of their house, has 
from his infancy been endeavoring to get rid of him. He first proposed 
sending him to the East Indies. When that was declined he had a 
scheme of sending him to Russia; but the young gentleman’s mother 
absolutely refusing to let him go out of the kingdom, unless to Penn- 
sylvania, to be educated at the college there, he would by no means 
hear of his going thither, but bound him an apprentice to a country 
attorney, in an obscure part of Sussex, which, after two years’ stay, 
finding that he was taught nothing valuable, nor could see any company 
that might improve him he left, and returned to his mother, with whom 
he has been ever since, much neglected by his uncle,” etc. 

These statements bear all the marks of being inspired by Ann Penn. 
It is very likely that Thomas had suggested plans to get the boy away 
from her, which she thwarted. That Thomas wished to defraud his 
ward, I do not suppose. (The letter is in Bigelow’s “ Franklin,” Vol. I. 
p. 422.—It seems more appropriate for the date to be 1760.) 
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Springett, died unmarried, at Dublin, in November, 1766. 
His mother wrote from that city on the 11th of that month 
to Thomas Penn,— 


“SIR: 

“T have taken the earliest opportunity my present Indisposition would 
admitt of acquainting you with the Irreparable loss I have sustained by 
the Death of my Son. He had for a considerable time a most violent 
cough, attended with symptoms of a Decay, which ultimately terminated 
in Consumption that nothing the Physicians of this Kingdom could 
Prescribe would stop. His Will has been opened, whereby he has left 
me all his Real] and Personal! Fortune in Ireland and America, Nothing 
could Induce me to write in my Present afflicted Situation but the Re- 
spect I shall allways Endeavor to shew to his Relations that is in the 


power of 
“Sir, Y' Humble Serv‘ 
“ANN PENN.” 


Same to same, Dublin, November 29, 1766,— 


[She is obliged by his letter of the 20th] “ particularly by your prof- 
fers of information and services respecting affairs in Pennsylvania. I 
must take y® liberty of setting you right in regard to Pennsbury, for all 
remainders to that Estate were barred by my son, by a recovery suffered 
by him under the directions and conduct of Mr. Life and Mr, Pening- 
ton; y® former can give you full satisfaction in those particulars. I lodge 
at Mrs. Keson’s, in York street, where,” etc. 


Same to same, February 18, 1767, acknowledging one 
from Thomas Penn of January 31,— 


“T always considered Mr. Life as Mr. Penn’s adviser in business, [He 
is the proper person to advise T. P. of the steps taken to cut off the en- 
tail of the American estates. Mr. Penington had written (from Penn- 
sylvania) that] every matter was completed. [She will sell her estate in 
America] for the purpose of discharging a large debt contracted by my 
son, as well as the heavy one due Mr. Gaskell, with which the Irish 
estate is encumbered.” [She wishes to be on a good footing with her 
son’s family, but complains much of “ Mr. Gaskell,” and goes at length 
into details. ] 


Same to same, Dublin, March 14, 1767,— 


“Since my last to you I have been married to Mr. Alexander Durdin, 
an attorney of this City.” [She now does not wish to sell the Pennsyl- 
vania property. She had given Mr. Penington power of attorney to sell 
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it. Mr. Durdin has gone on circuit, and will be back by the middle of 
April. He is not himself inclined to go to Pennsylvania; he is busy, 
and his business profitable. 


And this closes Mrs. Vaux-Penn-Durdin’s letters. Inside 
a month she had quitted the scene. Edward Scriven 
(probably a lawyer) writes from Dublin, April 16, 1767, to 
Thomas Penn, saying her marriage was unknown in advance 
to him or others conversant with her son’s affairs, and that 
it was formed with a person she scarcely knew. It occurred 
“the latter end of February.” Then she continued “in a 
bad state of health,” and “as her Physician informed me, 
Dyed the 13 Instant.” 

Alexander Durdin was, it is stated, of a family “ origi- 
nally from the county of Norfolk.” Ann Vaux Penn was 
his third wife. In the brief time between her marriage to 
him and her death, something less than two months, she 
had made her will in his favor, thus carrying to him that 
part of the Penn property in Ireland and America which 
her first husband, William Penn, 3d, had left to their son, 
Springett, 3d, and which the latter, at his death, had left to 
her. Her will was dated March 11, 1767, and Alexander 
Durdin was by it “ devisee and residuary legatee.” The 
will also created a trusteeship, the precise nature of which 
I have not investigated, James Duncan (who died before 
March 16, 1784) and Joseph Hoare, “ of Dublin, Esquire,” 
being trustees. 

Mr. Durdin promptly entered into correspondence with 
Thomas Penn. He writes him from Dublin, August 13, 
1767. He has received a letter “from Mr. Ben: Pike in 
Corke,” about the cutting off the entail. Mr. Penington 
has since sent him a “ copy of the Recovery suffered by Mr. 
Springett Penn.” He has consulted counsel, and is informed 
as to his rights. He will sell the Pennsylvania interest to 
Thomas Penn sooner than any one else; he will act fairly. 
His letter reads as though candid and reasonable, though 
it may have been neither.’ 


1In 1784 Mr. Durdin gave letters of attorney (in which Hoare, the 
surviving trustee, joined) to Richard Durdin, “of the city of Dublin, 
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We need not, however, dwell on this branch of the sub- 
ject. The second marriage episode of William Penn, 3d, 
closes here, with the single exception—not an unimportant 
one to the lawyers—that a lawsuit followed between Alex- 
ander Durdin and Christiana Gulielma (Penn) Gaskell, the 
half-sister of Springett Penn, which lasted out the eigh- 
teenth century. ‘Christiana Gulielma’s fortune was never 
paid,” Maria Webb says,' “and Durdin resisted the claims 
made upon him to obtain it. The result was a long suit in 
chancery, which did not terminate till the year 1800, when 
the Shangarry estate was divided between the heirs-at-law of 
Peter Gaskell and Alexander Durdin.” Springett’s will, it 
appears, was executed December 21, 1762, but the “‘ recov- 
ery” suffered by him to bar the entail was not completed 
until April, 1764. An opinion by Henry Wilmot, counsel 
for Thomas Penn, remaining in the Penn papers, says, there- 
fore, that as to the Pennsbury Manor Springett died intes- 
tate. In England, intestate property could not go to heirs 
of the half-blood,—i.e., the Gaskells; it would go to the 
Crown first; but Wilmot says he does not know the Penn- 
sylvania law as to this. 

We return, now, to pursue the line from Christiana Guli- 
elma Penn, the daughter of William Penn, 3d, by his first 
wife, Christian Forbes. She was born, as already stated, 
October 22, 1738. She married Peter Gaskell, of Bath, 
England. From the similarity of their arms it is inferred 
that his family was related to the Gaskells of Lancashire, a 


gentleman, eldest son of Alexander Durdin,’’ empowering him to take 
charge of the property in Pennsylvania and Delaware which had come 
to Alexander from his wife. One of these letters was dated March 16, 
1784, and acknowledged before the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and a subse- 
quent one, September 17, 1784, was acknowledged before the Lord Mayor 
of Cork. Richard Durdin, no doubt, then came to this country. He 
was, it is stated, a son of Alexander by his second wife, and married a 
Miss Esmonde, daughter and co-heiress of Sir John Esmonde, of Hunt- 
ington Castle, near Ferris, Ireland. Members of the Durdin family, 
Miss Fanny Durdin and her brother, died in Philadelphia 1812 and 
1809. (Cf. PENNA. MAG., Vol. V. p. 364.) 
1“ Penns and Peningtons,” p. 437, American edition. 
VoL, xx11.—13 
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representative of which was the family of that name at 
Beaumont Hall in that county, and Kiddington Hall, Oxford.’ 
The home of some of his immediate ancestors, it has been 
stated, was Macclesfield, Cheshire.? His marriage to Chris- 
tiana Gulielma Penn took place in 1761. Thomas Penn, in 
England, writing to William Peters, at Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 9 of that year, says, “‘ Miss Penn’s and Miss Freame’s 
accounts I shall expect soon; the former is married to one 
Mr. Gaskell ; I suppose he and his wife must send over a joint 
power-of-attorney.” And later, December 12, same year, 
he writes, ‘‘ Miss Christiana Penn is married to Mr. Gaskel ; 
they send a power-of-attorney by a ship that is expected to 
go soon for Philadelphia to you and Mr. Hockley, to finish 
the sale of her land.” 

Peters and Hockley had been Miss Penn’s agents before 
her marriage; she had given them her letter of attorney, 
March 5, 1755, some months after she came of age. -She 
describes herself in the letter as “of London, spinster.” 
From her great-aunt, Letitia Aubrey, she had inherited 
valuable lots and lands in the city of Philadelphia, the 
old Manor of Mount Joy (Upper Merion Township), and 
Fagg’s Manor.’ These several properties continued to be 


Of. Burke, “County Families,” edition of 1868. 

* Statement of Peter Penn-Gaskell Hall to the author.—A member 
of the family, writing late in the last century, describes a visit to the 
grave of Peter Gaskell’s grandfather, at or near Macclesfield.—Martin, 
“ History of Chester (Pennsylvania),’”’ in connection with remarks on the 
Penn-Gaskells, refers to “ the Gaskells of Rolfe’s Hold, Bucks.” 

* Fagg’s Manor was created by William Penn in 1682, being a grant 
of fifty thousand acres to Sir John Fagg, as trustee for his (W. P.’s) 
wife and children. It was not laid out until 1700, when Penn was in 
Pennsylvania the second time, and perhaps not more than thirty thou- 
sand acres were located. It included in part several townships of 
southern Chester County, and extended over the line into Newcastle 
County, Delaware. Letitia Aubrey’s share appears to have been at least 
seven thousand one hundred and seventy-five acres (Futhey and Cope’s 
“History of Chester County, Pennsylvania”). Peters and Hockley 
sold in 1758 for C. G. Penn several tracts in this manor, one of which, it 
is stated,—one hundred and eighty two and a half acres, sold to Thomas 
Charlton,—remains (1897) partly or entirely in the ownership of his 
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objects of concern and attention by her several agents from 
the time stated, 1755, down to her death in 1803. Space 
cannot be afforded here to go into the subject, but a com- 
plete examination of the record offices for Philadelphia and 
Chester Counties would develop a vast mass of business and 
legal details of some interest, as showing the connection of 
the Penn family, in its elder branch, with the soil of Penn- 
sylvania. Besides William Peters and Richard Hockley, 
other agents were Miers Fisher, Thomas Clifford, and John 
Abraham de Normandie, who were constituted in 1785, on 
the death of Peter Gaskell; Edward Edwards, constituted 
1794; Israel Morris, of Harford County, Maryland; and 
Christiana Gulielma’s son, Peter Gaskell (afterwards Peter 
Penn-Gaskell), who came to this country about 1785, prob- 
ably upon his father’s decease. 

In 1774 proceedings were begun to effect a “ common 
recovery” of entailed family property in Philadelphia, in 
which the Gaskells represented a three-fourths interest (de- 
rived two-fourths from Christiana Gulielma’s uncle Spring- 
ett and one-fourth from her father), while the other one- 
fourth was the share of the Fell-Thomas branch, represented 
at that time by “‘ Charles Hurst and others,” with whom a 
partition was effected in 1775. A suit for damages brought 
by Hurst and John Barron against Christiana Gulielma 
Gaskell resulted in a judgment for the plaintiffs, in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia County, at the 
June Term, 1786, for four thousand five hundred and thirty- 
six pounds, with costs, and a number of the defendant’s city 
properties were levied on by the sheriff, and some sold, 
before a settlement was effected, January 1, 1790. 

In 1785 Peter Gaskell died. The children of himself and 
wife are stated as five in number, as follows: ' 
grandson of the same name. Sir John Fagg was a cousin of William 
Penn the Founder’s first wife; the mother of Mary Proude (Springett- 
Penington) was Ann Fagg. (C/. brief table, ante.) 

1 Browning, “ Americans of Royal Descent ;” Thomas Gilpin’s ‘‘ Chart 
of Penn Family ;’ MS. sketch, by C. R. Hildeburn, in collections of 


the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Cf. also Burke’s “ Landed 
Gentry,” edition of 1879. 
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1. Thomas Penn-Gaskell, who inherited the Irish and 
other property. He is described as of Shangarry (or Shan- 
nagarry), and died at Dublin, Ireland, in 1828, without 
living issue. A contemporary obituary notice says,— 


“Died at his house, in Fitzwilliam-Square, Dublin, on the 19th of 
October, 1828, aged 61, Thomas Penn Gaskell, of Shanagarry, in the 
county of Cork, Esq. This gentleman was the heir-general of the cele- 
brated legislator William Penn. . . . His estate in the county of Cork 
Mr. Gaskell inherited by lineal succession from his illustrious ancestor, 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Penn. . . . After being engaged forty years 
in a suit in the Irish Chancery, and expending upward of £20,000, he 
obtained a decree to possess his estate.’ He married in the year 1794, 
a daughter of the Dowager Countess of Glandore, who lived but a few 
years; they had only one son, who died an infant. After so much 
affliction he retired from the world and lived a very secluded life.” 


His Irish property descended to his brother next named. 

2. Peter Penn-Gaskell. See below. 

8. Alexander Forbes Gaskell (or Penn-Gaskell), d. s. p. 

4. William Gaskell (or Penn-Gaskell), of London, who 
had two children: (1) William Penn-Gaskell, born Febru- 
ary 20, 1808; (2) Elizabeth, d. s. p. Of these, William mar- 
ried and had ten children, the youngest of whom is George 
Penn-Gaskell, of (1898) No. 12, Nicoll Road, Willesden, 
8.W., London. 

5. Jane Gaskell (or Penn-Gaskell), d. s. p.? 

Christiana Gulielma Gaskell survived her husband eigh- 
teen years. Her mother’s memorial in “ Piety Promoted,” 
already cited, says she “died a widow at Bath, in 1803.” 
The place named is an error. She continued her residence 
at Bath for several years after her husband’s death, and is so 
described in legal papers ; but in 1795, and perhaps earlier, 
she is described as “ of Thornhaugh street, in the parish of 
St. Giles in the Fields, in the county of Middlesex, Eng- 


1 This allusion refers, perhaps, to the litigation between the Gaskells 
and Alexander Durdin rather than to a lawsuit by Thomas Penn-Gaskell. 
? The names of Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are placed according to the order of a 
MS. pedigree by CO: R. Hildeburn ; the statement that Nos. 8 and 5 d. s. p. 
is given on the authority of Browning, “ Americans of Royal Descent.” 
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land,” and she there died. The Gentleman’s Magazine con- 
tains the following notice : 


[March, 1803] ‘24. At her house in Thornhaugh-street, Bedford- 
square [London] aged 69, Mrs. Gaskell, relict of Peter G., esq., of the 
city of Bath, and only daughter of Wm. Penn, esq., late of Shannagarry, 
co. Cork, Ireland, the grandson and heir of William Penn... .” 


Peter Penn-Gaskell, son of Peter Gaskell and Christiana 
Gulielma Penn, came, as stated, to this country about 1785. 
He married, 1798, Elizabeth, daughter of Nathan Edwards, 
of Radnor, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. He died July 
16, 1831, as stated by the inscription on his tombstone in 
the Baptist Church of Lower Merion, Pennsylvania, which 
adds that his age was sixty-eight years, thus fixing his birth as 
in 1763. He purchased, 1796, three years after his marriage, 
of John Bewley, a tract of land and residence in Radnor 
(near the present railway station, Villa Nova), which he 
called “‘ Ashwood,” and which remained in the family pos- 
session until 1888. In 1823, upon the decease of his brother 
Thomas Penn-Gaskell, he came into succession as owner of 
the Irish property, and he was thereafter known as “ of 
Shangarry.” He assumed, “by royal license,” May 31, 
1824, “in compliance with the testamentary injunction of 
his brother,” the additional surname of Penn,' and the 
family name has since so continued. 

Elizabeth (Edwards) Penn-Gaskell, widow of Peter, died 
July 19, 1834, “aged 62 years.” In her will, dated June 
21, and proved September 12, 1834, she leaves three thou- 
sand dollars for tombstones to be placed over the remains 
of her husband, herself, and their children, in the Baptist 
burial-ground at Lower Merion.* 

The children of Peter Penn-Gaskell and Elizabeth 
Edwards were eight in number, as follows : 

1. William, born 1794; died unmarried October 12, 1817. 
Buried at Lower Merion Baptist Church. 


1 Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” edition of 1879. 
* They were so placed, and the inscriptions upon them have been used 
for this essay. 
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2. Thomas, whom Burke (“ Landed Gentry,” edition of 
1879) describes “ of Ballymaloe, county Cork, Ireland, and 
Penn Hall, Montgomery county, Pa., born 1796.” He was 
married, December 22, 1825, by Right Rev. Bishop White, 
to Mary, daughter of George McClenachan. He died at his 
home, “ Penn Cottage,” in Lower Merion, near Philadelphia, 
“at 5 o’clock,” on the morning of Sunday, October 18, 1846, 
“in the 52nd year of his age.” He was buried “in his 
vault,” at St. John’s R. C. Church, Thirteenth Street, above 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, on the 20th.' His wife Mary died 
December 21, 1867, * at Penn Cottage, Lower Merion,” and 
was buried on the 24th, in the vault at St. John’s, with her 
husband. They appear to have had no children. 

8. Eliza, died unmarried, at “‘ Ashwood,” November 23, 
1865, “aged 67 years,” and was buried at Lower Merion. 
She had been resident at “ Ashwood” all her life, and by 
her will (1861, codicil 1862) she made elaborate provision 
designed to preserve the ownership in the family; after 
partition, however, the last part of it, about fifty acres, was 
sold, 1888, to Dr. J. M. Da Costa, of Philadelphia, 

4, Alexander Forbes, died unmarried, at “ Ashwood,” 
September 8, 1829, “aged 27 years,” and was buried at 
Lower Merion. 

5. Peter, married Louisa Heath, and had issue. See 
below. 

6. Christiana Gulielma, married William Swabric Hall, 
and had issue. See below. 

7. Jane, died unmarried, July 7, 1852, “aged 24 years,” 
and was buried at Lower Merion. 

8. Isaac, died unmarried, without issue, October 24, 1842, 
“aged 32 years,” and was buried at Lower Merion. His 
will, dated October 23, 1842, was probated May 16, 1843, 
his brother, Thomas Penn-Gaskell, to whom letters of ad- 
ministration had previously been granted, withdrawing 
them and consenting to the probate, “though,” the record 

1 Funeral notice in Pennsylvania Inquirer ; “ History of the Friendly 


Sons of St. Patrick,” etc., Philadelphia, 1892. The latter mentions that 
Thomas Penn-Gaskell became a member of the Hibernian Society, 1835. 
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says, ‘‘ his belief of the mental incapacity of the [deceased] 
to make a will remains unaltered.” Browning (‘* Americans 
of Royal Descent”) designates Isaac Penn-Gaskell as “ Dr.,” 
and adds “of Paris.” 

Peter Penn-Gaskell, “of Shangarry,” second of that 
name, son of Peter and Elizabeth, was born April 3, 1803, 
and married, February 15, 1825, Louisa Adelaide, daughter 
of Charles P. Heath. She was descended through her 
mother, Esther Keeley, from Captain Anthony Wayne, the 
grandfather of General Anthony Wayne, her great-grand- 
mother being Esther Wayne, a first cousin of the general. 
Peter Penn-Gaskell, 2d, died April 6, 1866. He describes 
himself in his will as “of No, 1618 Chestnut street, in the 
City of Philadelphia,” and “ of Shangarry, in the county of 
Cork, in Ireland.” His will is very long. He leaves Shan- 
garry to his son William, and then to Peter, who received 
it by William’s decease. 

Louisa, wife of Peter Penn-Gaskell, 2d, survived him. 
Her will, dated June 29, 1869, was made in London, and 
describes her as “of Philadelphia, in the United States of 
America, but now residing at Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde 
Park, London, widow.” It had three codicils added, the 
latest March 27, 1877, and was proved in Philadelphia July 
30, 1878. The last codicil mentions her son Peter as “ now 
living in London.” 

The children of Peter Penn-Gaskell, 2d, and Louisa 
Heath were ten in number, as follows: 

1. Elizabeth, born 1828; died 1869; married Samuel Ruff 
Skillern, M.D., of Huntsville, Alabama. By this marriage 
there were two children. The younger was Louella, who 
died aged three years; the other was Penn-Gaskell Skillern, 
M.D., of Philadelphia, born April 28, 1856; married Octo- 
ber 17, 1878, Anna Dorsey, and has issue ;: (1) Violet Skillern, 
born November 13, 1879; (2) Peter Penn-Gaskell Skillern, 
Jr., born March 26, 1882. 

2. Louisa, married, May 15, 1845, at St. Stephen’s P. E. 
Church, Philadelphia, by Rev. H. W. Ducachet, D.D., Wil- 
liam Gerald Fitzgerald, of New York. (Burke’s “ Landed 
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Gentry,” describes him as “of Waterford.”) She died 
1853, without issue. 

8. Mary Gulielma, died young. 

4. Gulielma, died unmarried, 1852. (“A beautiful girl, 
who died young.”—Martin, “‘ History of Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania.”’) 

5. Hetty, died unmarried. 

6. Mary, married, 1855, Dr. Isaac T. Coates, of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and died August 22,1877. Dr. Coates died 
June 23, 1883. They had one son, Harold Penn-Gaskell 
Coates, who married Miss Jarvis, of Philadelphia. 

7. William, died unmarried, December 6, 1865, “‘ aged 29 
years.” He was the oldest son, and would have inherited the 
family property in Great Britain. He served with credit in the 
national army in the war for the Union. The record' shows 
him to have been mustered into the United States service, 
August 9, 1862, at Camp Struthers, Philadelphia, as second 
lieutenant of the Independent Company of Acting Engi- 
neers (authority for recruiting which was given by the Sec- 
retary of War June 2, 1862). He was promoted to first 
lieutenant December 16, 1862; to captain March 30, 1863; 
and discharged on surgeon’s certificate July 5, 1864. His 
death was caused by consumption, “ after a lingering and 
distressingly painful illness.” An extended obituary, signed 
I. T. C. (Dr. Isaac T. Coates, his brother-in-law, no doubt), 
published in a New Orleans newspaper, January 13, 1866, 
mentions the cause of his death, as stated above, and says 
he “ breathed his last in the bosom of his family, and sur- 
rounded by every member of it... father... mother 

. sisters, and ... brother.” The notice speaks highly 
of his scholarship; “his acquirements for one so young 
were very great.” Science, metaphysics, history, romance, 
are mentioned as familiar to him. In standard poetry he 
had read everything “ from the Edda of the icy North to the 
sweet lyrics of sunny Italy.” His modest and retiring char- 
acter is especially dwelt on, “ yet when his sweet voice was 


1 Bates’s ‘‘ History of Pennsylvania Volunteers,” Vol. V. p. 919. 
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heard, dignity of speech, good sense, and social eloquence 
always accompanied it.” 

8. Jane, who married Washington Irving, U.S.N. (a 
nephew, it is stated, of the eminent author), and died 1863, 
without issue. 

9. Emily, married, 1864, John Paul Quinn, M.D., surgeon 
U.S.N., and had one son, Granville Penn-Gaskell Quinn, 
who died 1893, aged twenty-two. 

10. Peter, born October 24, 1843, who succeeded to the 
family property on the death of his father, 1866, and has 
since resided abroad, mostly in London. He served with 
distinction on the national side in the American civil war. 
He was commissioned second lieutenant in the First Regi- 
ment New Jersey Cavalry April 7, 1862, and first lieutenant 
November 7, 1862; was promoted to captain October 23, 
1863, and resigned February 3, 1864, to become major of 
the Second Louisiana Cavalry, in which position he served 
until September 7, 1864. He married, July 6, 1869, Mary 
Kathleen, eldest daughter of Charles Edward Stubbs, Esq., 
of Sussex Square, Hyde Park, London, formerly of Lima, 
Peru. Some time after his marriage Mr. Penn-Gaskell 
visited this country. The portrait of William Penn (follow- 
ing the painting in armor), engraved by W. G. Armstrong, 
and placed as the frontispiece to the first volume of the 
PENNSYLVANIA MaGAzINnE, was inscribed to him, 1877, by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Accompanying 
this engraving are the arms of Penn-Gaskell of Shangarry. 
As described by Burke they are: 


“Quarterly: 1st and 4th, or, three bars engrailed vert, in chief a rose 
gu. barbed and seeded ppr., between two trefoils slipped of the second, 
for GASKELL; 2d and 8d the arms of Penn, viz., arg., on a fess sa. 
three plates a canton, gu., thereon a crown, ppr., representing the royal 
crown of King Charles II. Crests for Gaskell: A sinister arm embowed 
with an anchor erect with cable sa. Motto over, ‘Spes.’ Of Penn: a 
demi-lion arg., gorged with a collar sa., charged with three plates. 
Motto over, ‘ Pennsylvania.’ ” 


The children of Peter and Mary Kathleen Penn-Gaskell 
are three in number: William, Winifred, Percy. 
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Christiana Gulielma Penn-Gaskell, daughter of Peter 
Penn-Gaskell and Elizabeth Edwards, married, January 2, 
1827, William Swabric Hall, and died March 29, 1830, 
“aged 24 years ;” she was buried in the Baptist church-yard 
at Lower Merion. William Swabric Hall, born in Eng- 
land, near Liverpool, 1799, came to Philadelphia about 1825. 
He died September 26, 1862, “aged 63 years,” and was 
buried at Lower Merion. They had two children: William 
Penn-Gaskell Hall, who died unmarried, May 2, 1862, aged 
thirty-five years, and was buried at Lower Merion, and Peter 
Penn-Gaskell Hall, of Philadelphia, of whom below. 

Peter Penn-Gaskell Hall, second son of William 8. Hall 
and Christiana Gulielma Penn-Gaskell, is a graduate of 
Princeton College (now University), New Jersey, and studied 
law and was admitted to the bar of Philadelphia. At the 
outbreak of the war against the Union, 1861, he entered the 
national service. He was commissioned second lieutenant 
of the Twenty-sixth Pennsylvania Infantry May 31, 1861, and 
first lieutenant August 25, 1861; was honorably mustered 
out February 16, 1863; and was appointed additional pay- 
master, with the rank of major, November 6, 1863. On 
November 15, 1865, he was honorably mustered out. Jan- 
uary 17, 1867, he was commissioned paymaster of the regu- 
lar army of the United States, with the rank of major, and 
continued in that position until July 2, 1891, when he was 
honorably retired, having served over twenty years. He 
is President of the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania. He 
married, December 24, 1861, Annie M. Mixsell, daughter 
of Philip Mixsell, of Easton, Pennsylvania; she died at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, February 14, 1869, and was buried 
at the Baptist Church, Lower Merion, Secondly, he mar- 
ried, at San Antonio, Texas, November, 1871, Amelia 
Mixsell. Issue by both marriages, eight children, as be- 
low: 

1. Christiana Gulielma, born at ‘* Ashwood” April 19, 
1863. 

2. Eliza, born at Baltimore, Maryland, February 1, 1865; 
married, July 1, 1892, Henry J. Hancock, member of the 
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Philadelphia bar, son of George W. and Elizabeth (James) 
Hancock. They have issue, a daughter, Jean Barclay Penn- 
Gaskell, born March 24, 1893. 

8. Edward Swabric, born at “ Ashwood” January, 1867; 
died at Vicksburg, Mississippi, January, 1869. 

4, Amelia, born at Vicksburg, Mississippi, January, 1869 ; 
died at Holly Springs, Mississippi, May, 1869. 

5. William, born at San Antonio, Texas, January 16, 1873. 

6. Peter, born at New York City March 14, 1875. 

7. Amelia, born at New York City February 9, 1877. 

8. Philip, born at ‘“* Ashwood” September 10, 1878. 
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ORDERLY-BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
REGIMENT OF FOOT, MAY 10 TO AUGUST 16, 1777. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


HEAD QUARTERS July 6 1777. 

Major General,—Stirling. Brigadier,—Woodford. 

Field Officers, Colonel Stephens and Major Davis. 

A Court of Inquiry to sit tomorrow morning at a certain 
place near the Park of Artillery to inquire into the conduct 
of the Artillery Officers whose Field pieces were lost in 
the action of the 26th of June last. The Court is to con- 
sist of five members, Colonel Brodhead, president—the 
Court is appointed at the request of the officers. 

The Commander in Chief has observed with concern, 
notwithstanding the Order of June Ist last, requiring all 
Officers of Corps not sick or on other duty, to attend the 
Parade daily at the time of exercise to learn and perform 
their Duty—yet there is very great neglect—he wishes it to 
be impressed on the minds of every Officer that nothing 
may be more hurtful to the Service than the neglect of 
Discipline, for that Discipline more than numbers gives 
one Army the superiority of another, he therefore requires 
in the most possitive manner all Officers to attend Parades 
and Exercises agreeable to the orders, and the Command- 
ing Officers of Corps put under arrest who fails of an ex- 
act observance of them. Whenever Corps and Brigades 
assemble for Exercise every Officer is to take and keep his 
proper post; such as have command directing those men 
only who are under their immediate care and that in such 
a@ manner as not to interfere with the orders of the Exer- 
cising Officer. Those men who appear to be least ac- 
quainted with exercise, are daily when off duty to be sent 
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to the Drill and particular care taken to instruct them and 
effectually promote Military Discipline in the Army. The 
Officers must set the example to the close attention to that 
point, assemblying frequently each Corps by themselves and 
learning with diligence the Manual Exercise and the most 
useful manceuvres, together with the Guest Salute, already 
directed in General Orders. Such a practice cannot fail of 
producing the best effects and nothing can do the Officers 
more honour; they will know their own duty and what 
they have a right to expect from all who are under their 
command; and the men excited by their example will 
eagerly embrace every opportunity to improve. 


G. O. HEAD QuARTERS July 7, 1777. 
Major General tomorrow, Lincoln; Brigadier, Maxwell. 
Field Officers, Colonel Martin Hall, Brig. Major, Wither- 

spoon. 

The General expects the strictest attention will be paid 
to the order of the 20th of last month, for sizeing the men 
and placing the shortest in the front. Unless this is done 
the whole fire of the rear rank will most assuredly be lost, 
especially if the files should happen, as is too often the case, 
to be crowded together. 

The Commander in Chief approves the following sentences 
of a General Court Martial, held on 6th inst. of which Colo- 
nel Walter Stewart was president—Jn° Halfpenny of 10th 
Virginia Regt., charged with getting drunk, raising a riot, 
and abusing his Officers. Two evidences appearing before 
the Court, ordered him to be released from confinement. 

It being injurious to the health of the Soldiers, on account 
of the foulness of the waters, and inconsistent with decency, 
for them to bathe in the mill pond by Howell’s Mill, near 
the highway leading from Head Quarters to the Court 
House, that practice is forbidden, and the guard and sen- 
tries posted near there are to arrest and confine all offenders. 
The pay rolls of the several regiments and Corps for the 
month of June to be made out immediately and lodged 
with the Paymaster General. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A case of pocket Surgical ware was lost the day the Army 
marched from Middle Brook to Morristown. The finder 
of them is desired to return them to the Surgeon of the 
Second Virginia, and he shall be duly rewarded for his 
trouble. 

A servant boy about ten years old with a leathern cap, 


Swan skin vest, a drab coloured Coat turned up with blue, 


Oznabrig trousers, has been missing for some days. His 
name is Jacob Cook; he is supposed to be lurking about 
the Camp. It is requested when found he may be sent to 
Mr. Mackey’s in Morristown. 


Colonel] Morgan’s Corps of Riflemen not being annexed 
to any particular Brigade, are to draw provisions from the 
Commissary, who may be nearest the place where they may 
be stationed. 


BrigaDE ORDERS. 


Officers commanding regiments are requested to have all 
their men fit for duty under arms every morning for exer- 
cise in going through their different maneuvres. Particular 
attention should be paid to their manner of Wheeling and 
Marching. All wheels should be performed complete and 
with life, and instead of the short step which the Troops in 
general practice, they should be taught to throw their feet 
well before them, which may be done with as much ease 
and in as good time with the Musick, as the other method 
is more graceful and gains ground faster. 

The Officers should make themselves acquainted with 
the Salutes as pointed out in General Orders of 16th of 
June last. 

It is strongly recommended to the soldiery of General 
Weedon’s Brigade to have all their hair cut short by trim- 
ming it close before thinning and cutting it behind so as to 
leave it in a short curl or bob; it prevents vermin, keeps 
their heads cool, and is much more convenient in rainy 
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weather ; it is also dressed with ease and looks more soldier- 
like. 

There being a great difference between the Regimental 
returns of this and last week, has rendered it necessary to 
give the Brigade Major possitive orders to receive no returns 
for the differences arising between them, and the former are 
not particularly accounted for; and as the Adjutant pleads 
in their excuse that the Officers do not account for any 
differences arising in their companies returns; ordered that 
they may expect of no returns from the companies not 
corresponding with the directions. Detail for Guard. 
Cc. 8.8. C. P. F. D. 


oo 1,14 1 i 


Adjutant for the day, Ruth. 


G. O. HEAD QuARTERS July 8, 1777. 
Major General tomorrow, Greene; Brigadier, Muhlenberg. 
Field Officers Major Weltner and Colonel Lewis; Brig. 

Major, Swain. 

The Court of which Colonel Brodhead was president, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the conduct of the Artillery Officers, 
viz. Captain Eustis and his officers, and Captain Archibald, 
whose pieces were lost the 26th of last month, report 
that having examined divers officers, whose names they 
mention, relative thereto, they are of opinion that Captain 
Huston and his officers behaved with becoming bravery and 
good conduct during the whole action, and that the loss of 
the field pieces was unavoidable, they being left in the rear, 
unsupported ; also that Captain Gibbs Jones and the officers 
under his command behaved with becoming bravery and 
good conduct during the whole action, and that the loss of 
the piece commanded by Captain-Lieutenant Archibald was 
inevitable, it being left in the rear unsupported. 

The ground on which part of the Troops are encamped 
may be less dry and healthy than others in the neighbor- 
hood, the Major Generals are desired in such cases to shift 
the encampments of their Divisions or such parts of them 
as they shall judge necessary to preserve the health of the 
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Troops. Dewy and foggy mornings may be less favorable 
to the health of the Soldiers than other parts of the day; 
commanding Officers of Corps will in such seasons postpone 
turning out their men ’till the close or other part of the day 
as they and their Surgeons shall find most expedient. 

Canteens, hammocks and other camp essentials must be 
very beneficial to the Troops, but unless more care may be 
taken to preserve it will be impracticable to preserve them. 
The Quarter Master General, therefore, in issuing those 
articles will charge them to the respective Quarter Masters 
of Regiments and Corps; these Quarter Masters to the 
Captains or officer commanding companies, and they to 
their men, each to account with the other in the order 
preceding. 

Captains and officers commanding companies are every 
Saturday to examine the Clothes, Arms, Accoutrements, 
Ammunition and Camp utensils of their men, that if any 
are missing and a good account of them cannot be rendered, 
the person found deficient to be answerable for them. 

In vain are orders given and repeated, if after one cursory 
reading they are thrown aside and neglected—many orders 
are entered for standing regulations and are of great im- 
portance to be known and remembered—the Commander 
in Chief therefore, in the strongest manner enjoins upon 
all officers to examine the Orderly Book and frequently 
review the Standing Orders, and also often cause to be read 
to the men such as immediately respect them. 

A return of tents in each Regiment to be made at four 
o’clock this day post M. R. to the Quarter Master General 
such regiments as have not received the horseman’s tents 
to apply to the Quarter Master General. 


G. O. HEAD QUARTERS July 9, 1777. 
Parole—Warwick; Countersign, Warren Warfield. 
Major General tomorrow, Stephen; Brigadier, Wayne. 
Field Officers, Colonel Hartley, Lieut. Colonel Febiger, 

Brig. Major, Ryan. 

In General Orders of 1st inst. returns of the sick in Camp 
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to be signed by the Surgeons of each Regiment were directed 
to be made every Tuesday and Friday at 9 oclock A.M., to 
the Surgeon General of the Army, which have not been 
done, nor have returns of other kinds been regularly made 
when demanded—such neglects are highly prejudicial to 
the service. All persons are therefore enjoined to make 
due returns in future, and who fails may depend on being 
arrested. 

The guards who are relieved daily are to send a Sergeant 
or Corporal to the Grand Parade at 8 o’clock in the morning 
to conduct the new Guard to their Posts. 


GENERAL AFTER ORDERS July 9, 1777. 
A General Court Martial to sit tomorrow at the usual 
place at 9 o’clock for the trial of such prisoners as shall be 
brought before it. Colonel Chambers is appointed presi- 
dent of the Court. 


HEAD QUARTERS, MORRISTOWN, July 10, 1777. 

Major General tomorrow, Lord Stirling; Brigadier, 
Weedon; Brig. Major, Perry. 

Every Brigade which has not furnished its quota of Pio- 
neers to the Qr. Mr. General is to do it immediately and 
have them sent to his quarters. General Wayne’s brigade 
to furnish 10 men, and General deHaes 10 men, such as are 
fit for the purpose. 

The tents of the whole Army are to be struck at gun 
firing tomorrow morning and packed up ready for march- 
ing with the utmost speed. The line of march to begin 
afterwards as soon as possible. All Baggage Wagons, 
those with tents excepted, are to move this afternoon 
towards Bonamtown, to a place appointed by General 
Mifflin, guards for which are to be supplied in the follow- 
ing manner, viz. each Brigade to furnish 1 Captain, 2 
Sub! and 80 men; each Division a field officer, that from 
General Greene’s to be Colonel Commandant. The women 
are to march with the baggage. Two days provisions to 
be cooked and ready this afternoon; canteens to be filled 

VoL, xx1I.—14 
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with water before the march begins, as no soldier will be 
allowed to quit the ranks on that account. The three 
pickets, viz. on the Pompton, Chatham and Middle Brook 
roads will quit their posts at gun fire tomorrow morning 
and join their respective Corps without delay. All other 
guards will attend to their duty in their several depart- 
ments, where they are placed until relieved, moving with 
their charges respectively. 


BRIGADE ORDERS, MORRISTOWN July 10, 1777. 
The sick of each Regiment to be sent to the Hospital 
tomorrow morning and every necessary preparation made 
to march tomorrow morning at the alloted time; 1 sub- 
altern officer to be left behind to superintend the sick of 
their regiments, whose business it will be to bring up as 
soon as they are able to march and to see that they do not 
suffer while in the Hospital. Two women of each Regi- 
ment to remain with the sick respective Corps as Nurses. 
Adjutant for tomorrow, Overton. 


REGIMENTAL ORDERS, July 11, 1777. 


The Quartermaster to draw three days provisions and 
the Captains to see that their men immediately dress the 
same, as there is a prospect of marching in the morning. 
Those guns which want repairing must go immediately to 
the Qr. Mr., having an order to get them put in repair. 

The men are to be warned for guard in the evening and 
they are not to turn out in the morning to exercise, but to 
take care to have their guns in order, themselves well 
shaved and powdered, otherwise they must be severely 


punished. 
Watter Stewart, Colonel. 


HEAD QUARTERS POMPTON PLAINS, July 11, 1777. 
The Army to pitch their tents tonight and tomorrow 
morning at the gun firing, if the weather is good, to stretch 
them and prepare everything with the greatest dispatch for 
a march. If it should rain, the tents standing to remain, 
unless particular orders are given to the contrary. No 
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kind of baggage to be taken out of the wagons besides the 
tents. Immediately after firing the morning gun the Gen- 
eral to be beaten through the Line instead of the Reveille. 
Two field pieces firing from the Park of Artillery to be the 
signal for marching; the same order of march to be in 
force. 

Tomorrow each Division will station necessary guards 
about their encampments—the separate column of: baggage 
to march under direction. 


HEAD QUARTERS PoMPTON PLAINS, July 12, 1777. 

Major General tomorrow, Stephen; Brigadier, Scott; 
Field Officers, Scott; Lieut. Colonel Nelson; Brig. Major, 
Johnston. 

As the foul weather prevents the marching of the troops 
today, they are to draw two days provisions and cook them 
immediately. 

Complaints have been made to the Commander in Chief 
that some soldiers have pulled down the fences to burn and 
lay open the fields of the inhabitants, he enjoins it upon the 
officers to use the utmost watchfulness and care to prevent 
this prejudice, and whoever is found guilty of it shall be 
severely punished. The same orders that were given last 
evening are to determine and regulate the march tomorrow. 


AFTER ORDERS. 


The morning gun will not be fired tomorrow morning. 
As usual the tents are not to be struck ’till dry. The firing 
of one field piece to be the signal to march, strike tents and 
prepare to march ; two field pieces fired, to begin the march. 
When the Army marches the Deputy Qr. Mr. Grl. and his 
assistant from each Division are to go forward, the Qr. Mr. 
Genl. to lay out the ground for encampment. 


HEAD QUARTERS PoMPTON PLAIns, July 13, 1777. 
Major General for tomorrow, Stirling; Brigadier, Con- 
way. 
Field Officers, Colonel Spotswood and Major Williams. 
Brigade Major, Tarling. 
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The Commander in Chief approves the following sentences 
of a General Court Martial held the 7th, 8th, and 9th inst., 
and orders that they be put in execution forthwith. Lieut. 
Comans of the 1" Virginia Regm’t. charged with messing 
with the common soldiers and speaking disrespectful words 
of the commanding officer of the Regiment, and with 
carrying a soldier belonging to the 1* Regt. away—The 
Court having no evidence to prove the charge of speaking 
disrespectful words of the commanding officer of the Reg", 
cannot determine he is or is not guilty of that charge—they 
are of opinion considering the peculiar circumstances of the 
matter as to the messing with the common soldiers, related 
by the prisoner, and having no evidence to prove it—he 
should be reprimanded by the commanding officer of the 
Reg* to which he belongs, at the head of such Reg*. The 
Court do excuse the prisoner for taking away a soldier 
from his Reg*, considering the bad state of health he was 
in. Jno, Walker a Sergeant in Captain Jno. Steel’s Inde- 
pendent Company charged with absenting himself twelve 
days from his company without leave plead guilty, but he 
was returning to his company when taken up. Sentenced 
to be reprimanded at the head of his company and one 
months pay to be stopped from him. Anthony Asket, 
charged with the same crime as Walker, belonging to Cap* 
Steel’s Independent Company as above. Jno. Grant of the 
14" Virginia Reg* charged with sleeping on his post, plead 
guilty. Sentenced to receive 25 lashes on his back, but it 
appearing in evidence that he was a good, orderly, well be- 
haved soldier, and was probably unwell when he was a 
sentry, the Commander in Chief remits his punishment. 
Lieut. Samuel Smith of the 8th Penna. Regt. charged with 
ungenteel behaviour in the Regt. and disobedience of orders, 
not attending the Parade as constantly at morning times as 
he ought to have done, and sentenced to be severely repri- 
manded in General Orders, the Commander in Chief is ex- 
tremely sorry that an officer of whom it is testified that in 
posts of danger he behaved with prudence and spirit, should 
be guilty of neglect of discipline which is so essential to 
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form the good soldier. Neglect contrary to orders highly 
injurious to the service and disgraceful to the subject of it 
—Neglect for which neither prudence nor bravery can com- 
pensate it, which if persisted in will be an effectual bar to 
promotion. 

Jno. Dougherty, of the Artillery, charged with stabbing 
Lieut. Carrington of the 7" Virginia Reg'—the Court 
having considered the charge and evidence, are of the 
opinion that the prisoner is guilty of the charge, and are 
likewise of the opinion that if the prisoner is guilty of the 
charge against him, he was justifiable in doing it as he acted 
in the way of his duty. 

As the weather was bad and the ground wet, the general 
orders a gill of Rum to be issued to each man immediatel y— 

From intelligence lately received the General informs 
the Army that it is possible the next move of the Army 
may be towards the Delaware, but desires that no steps may 
be taken towards it ’till further orders. 

Thomas Frederick Esq. was on the Ist inst. appointed 
Brigade Major to Brigadier Glover—to be respected and 
obeyed as such. 

Roger Alden Esq. is appointed Brigade Major to Brig. 
General Huntington, to be respected and obeyed as such. 


HEAD QUARTERS, July 14, 1777. 

Major General for tomorrow, Greene; Brigadier, Max- 
well, 

Field Officers Colonel Matthews, Major [torn], Brig. 
Major, Witherspoon. 

Each Major General will order the Guard necessary for 
the security of his Division. The Quarter Master General 
with his Deputies will mark out the ground for the Encamp- 
ment of each Division tomorrow, as the Army will arrive at 
its ground early in the day. As soon as the men are settled 
in their quarters, the officers are to critically inspect their 
arms and accoutrements, and have them put in the best 
order possible. The Commander in Chief was surprised 
this day to see the bad condition of many arms, they 
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being not only unfit for fire, but very rusty, which latter is 
in the power of every man to prevent, and the neglect of it 
must arise from an inexcusable inattention of the orders. 

The tents are to be struck tomorrow morning at gun fire, 
which will be at the usual time, and the whole Army to get 
ready to march at 5 o’clock. One field piece is to be fired 
and then the march is to begin, and as the baggage of each 
Brigade will join its Brigade tonight, it is to follow close 
after it tomorrow. The whole Army to march from the left 
in half platoons, the Brigades following each other in order 
observed this day, saving that the baggage, as before 
directed, will immediately follow the Brigade it belongs to. 
As the distance is not great, no part of the Army is to halt 
till it arrives at the ground of encamping. If it should 
rain tomorrow morning the Army is to remain in the 
present encampment. On a march, neither officers or 
soldiers are to pay a salute or pull off his hat to the Com- 
mander in Chief or any other officer passing by. 


G. O. HEAD QuARTERS, THE CLovk, July 15, 1777. 

Major General tomorrow, Stephen; Brigadier, Muhlen- 
berg. 

Field Officers, Col. Lawson, Major Murray, and Brigade 
Major, Swain. 

It was yesterday directed in General Orders that neither 
ofticers or soldiers should pay a salute or pull off their hats 
to the Commander in Chief or other officers passing by, 
and the total disregard of this order is a proof of how little 
pains officers take to acquaint either themselves or men 
with the Orders of the Day. Other orders issued this in- 
stant respecting the march of the Army are also neglected 
in instances which came directly under the observation of 
the Commander in Chief, which cannot be presumed to 
arise from any other cause than ignorance of these orders. 
For the future, therefore, all officers are each day to make 
themselves acquainted with the orders of it, and with re- 
spect to the orders of 14” inst., the Commander in Chief 
directs that the Brigadiers do as soon as possible call to- 
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gether all the officers commanding Corps in their respective 
Brigades and read to them those orders; and the command- 
ing officers of Corps are likewise required to assemble all 
the officers in their respective Corps, and read to them the 
same orders, and all who are not already provided are forth- 
with to furnish themselves with copies of them and still 
more effectually to execute those orders. 

Each Brigade is to appoint a field officer to attend his 
Brigade and particularly of the wagons belonging to it, 
whose business it shall be to ride backwards and forwards 
along the line to see the march conducted with propriety 
and agreeable to orders. Advantages to be taken of the 
present halt to get the horses shod and the wagons repaired ; 
—no delay is to be made in this matter, as it is very uncer- 
tain how soon the Army may move. Again and for the 
same reason, all officers and soldiers are to keep near their 
quarters, and on no pretence to ramble about the country 
without leave—offlicers from their Brigadiers, soldiers from 
their Colonels or officers commanding their Regiments. 
All wagons are to join their respective Brigades, and get 
proper orders for marching, and when the Army moves again 
the officers and Wagon Masters are to see that they are more 
equally loaded than they have been; and when any men 
fall sick on the march, they are not to be put in the heavily 
loaded baggage wagons, but left to be taken up by the 
empty wagons which follow in the rear for that end. 

The commanding officers of Corps are immediately to 
make returns to the Adjutant General of the clothing most 
wanted in their respective Corps. As the quantity of cloth- 
ing to be distributed is not great, the Commander in Chief 
most earnestly desires that officers will make returns for no 
more than is indispensably necessary for them. 

Each Brigade to furnish men for cutting wood, to parade 
tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock in front of Tavern. 

D. O. The Brigades in Gen. Greene’s division are to 
furnish by daily relay 1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal, 12 privates 
as guard for the General’s baggage, and this guard is ex- 
pected when circumstances will admit of it, to be regularly 
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returned, for a neglect of which no excuse will or can be 


admitted. 
HEAD QUARTERS, July 15, 1777. 


After Orders. The Commander in Chief expects that all 
officers will make it their business to see that the Orders 
issued respecting the destruction of property of the inhab- 
itants are particularly attended to at all times. 


HEAD QUARTERS, July 16, 1777. 

Major General tomorrow, Stirling, Brigadier Wayne. 

Field Officers, Colonel Spencer, Lieut. Col. Parker of 
Gen. Weedon’s Brigade, and Brig. Major, Ryan. 

The General Court Martial whereof Col. Chambers was 
president is dissolved. 

A General Court Martial is to sit at 10 o’clock this fore- 
noon near Gen. Maxwell’s quarters for the trial of such 
prisoners as are brought before it. Col. Shreeve is appointed 
president of the Court. 


G. O. HEAD QUARTERS, CLOVE, July 17, 1777. 
Major General tomorrow, Greene; Brigadier Weedon. 
Field Officers Lieut. Col. Willis, Major Hay, Brig. Major, 

Piers. 

Some disputes having arisen between Col. Hamilton and 
Col. Johnston respecting seniority, the General Officers are 
to meet at some place to be appointed by Major Gen. Greene, 
at 5 o’clock this afternoon, and after hearing the pretensions 
of both these officers and enquiring minutely into the matter, 
to report the case and their opinions thereon to the Com- 
mander in Chief. The frequent discharging of pieces, in 
order to clean them and keep them in order, occasions the 
waste of ammunition—the General orders in very pointed 
and positive terms, that no musket shall be loaded with car- 
tridges until we are close to the enemy and there is a moral 
certainty of engaging them. The Quarter Master of each 
Regiment is to draw a small quantity of powder, ball and 
wadding to furnish the Guards from his Regiment, who are 
to load with loose Powder and running ball when they 
mount guard, and this the officers of those guards are in- 
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variably to have drawn and return to the Regimental Quar- 
ter Master before their dismission from the parade, after 
being relieved. The practice of this kind particularly ad- 
hered to will not only be a great saving of ammunition, but 
the means of preserving the arms, for nothing is so hurtful 
to the barrel as lying loaded, especially in damp weather. 

About 80 tents have arrived in Camp and such as are 
destitute of them may now be supplied therewith. But 
previous to the delivery of them, returns must be made 
from the Quarter Masters of each Brigade of the number of 
men in each Corps belonging to the Brigade and the num- 
ber of Tents now in their possession. 

The Adjutant General in issuing orders for the delivery 
of clothes is to compare the returns made to the command- 
ing officers of Corps of their wants with their Clothiers 
accounts, as far as he can come at them, and see to the utmost 
of their power that equal justice be done in the distribution 


of them. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Found a Red Morocco Leather Case containing Colonel 
Hartshorn’s Commission and sundry other papers. The 
owner may have it by applying to Captain Sergeant at the 
Park of Artillery. 


Tomorrow at Troop beating, the Quarter Master General 
is to have the road through the Clove to New Windsor 
reconnoitred and all proper places for halting and encamp- 
ing, with the distances from hence noted, and reported to 
the Commander in Chief, and to do the like on the road to 
King’s Ferry. A field officer, two captains, 4 sergeants and 
100 rank and file to be paraded at daylight tomorrow morn- 
ing on the Grand Parade, with two days provision in a light 
wagon. The commanding officer will receive his orders 
from the Adjutant General. 

A subaltern and 12 light horse will parade at the same 
time and apply to the Adjutant General for orders. 

Doctor Cochran is to inspect the state of the sick and their 
condition, and will give such orders respecting them as shall 
appear proper. 
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Each Brigade to furnish a good Blacksmith to parade 
‘tomorrow at 10 o’clock before Lord Stirling’s quarters at 
Suffern’s Tavern. 

The Quarter Masters of those Regiments for clothing re- 
turns have been made, and to apply to the Deputy Clothier 
General tomorrow at Baldon’s mills, about a mile from 
Head Quarters, on the road to Pompton. The detachment 
to be commanded by Major Miches. 


HEAD QUARTERS, THE CLOVE, July 18, 1777. 

Major General tomorrow, Stephen; Brigadier, Woodford. 

Field Officers, Lieut. Col. Farmer, Major North, and Brig. 
Major, Day. 

The Commander in Chief approves the following sen- 
tences of a General Court Martial held 16 inst., whereof 
Col. Shreeve was president, and orders that there be no 
delay in putting them into execution. Levi Springer of the 
4th North Carolina B. T. in Capt. Nelson’s company, charged 
with desertion from the 4th Regiment and enlisting with 
Capt. Sims of the 10 Regiment—found guilty and sentenced 
to 50 lashes on his bare back, and to serve out his time with 
Capt. Nelson, and the bounty he received from Capt. Sims 
be returned to him. 

Joshua Hunter of the 1st Virginia Regiment, charged 
with desertion, found guilty and sentenced to receive 50 


lashes on his bare back. 
REGIMENTAL ORDERS, July 18, 1777. 


A Regimental Court Martial will sit this morning. 

The Officers in the future will when mancuvring pay 
greater attention to the beats of the drum, and take care 
that their men do the same. When they are to face to the 
right, the drum will beat one stroke and a flam; to the left, 
two strokes and a flam, the right about three strokes and a 
flam, and the left about four strokes and a flam. 

The Regiment is to be paraded every morning at 6 o’clock, 
and in the evening to maneuvre till further orders. 

Wa ter Stewart, Colonel. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS OF GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENE TO 
COLONEL JEREMIAH WADSWORTH. 


“Camp April 14th 1779. 
“ Dear Sir 


“Your letter of the 4th I have received; and that of the 
8th also with the enclosed papers; which I have signed and 
returned,— 

‘You may remember I wrote you sometime since that I 
was desirous that this copartnership between Mr Dean, you, 
and myself, should be kept a secret. I must beg leave to 
impress this matter upon you again; and to request you to 
enjoin it upon Mr Dean. The nearest friend I have in the 
world shall not know it from me; and it is my wish that no 
mortal should be acquainted with the persons forming the 
Company except us three. I would not wish Mr Dean even 
to let his brother know it. Not that I apprehend any injury 
from him: but he may inadvertently let it out into the broad 
World; and then I am persuaded it would work us a public 
injury. 

“‘ While we continue in the offices which we hold, I think 
it is prudent to appear as little in trade as possible. For 
however just and upright our conduct may be, the World 
will have suspicions to our disadvantage.— 

“‘ By keeping the affair a secret I am confident we shall 
have it more in our power to serve the commercial connex- 
tion than by publishing it.— 

“T have wrote to my brother Jacob Greene to pay you 
£5000 without informing him for what purpose or on what 
account. If you could advance the other 5000 until you 
come to Camp; it would be very agreable tome. If not I 
must take some other way of sending it. 

“‘General Sullivan arrived in camp a few days since; but 
has not said a word to your prejudice that I can learn. I 
believe he is willing to pay [sic] childrens play with you, if 
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you will let him alone, he will you. He dind with me yes- 
terday; and paid great compliments to the Staff at Provi- 
dence without discriminating. He is to have command of 
the Indian expedition. I wish he may succeed better than 
heretofore. For altho he has never met with any signal 
disgrace; he has not been remarkably fortunate in success. 
—I am glad your Song did not come out upon the whole; 
as it would have created a perpetual War. However, I ex- 
pected something of the kind is which made me write you 
that I thought he had given a fair opening. 

“We expect the Minister of France here to-morrow or 
next Day, when there is to be great doings. The Cannon 
is to fire, and the Troops to parade and the General officers 
are to ride out to meet him; to welcome him to Camp. 

“‘T am afraid we shall make but a skurvy appearance ; as 
our force is but small and those very raged. 

“Mrs Greene is gone to Trenton to a Tea frolick given 
by Betsy Pettet. Mr Lott, Cornelia, Major Blodget & Bur- 
net are all gone. There is to be a number of Ladys from 
Philadelphia; and some Members of Congress.— 

“Col Cox is very ill. Iwas to see him about eight or 
ten days since. He has got a relapse of the same disorder 
he had in Philadelphia. Iam really doubtful of his recov- 
ery. It is very unfortunate to me, at this critical season. I 
must take a ministerial comfort: all things work together 
for good. 

“Col Meade has just returned from Virginia; and says 
your Letter writing fellow has made rascally work in the 
Department in Virginia. A prodigious quantity of meat is 
upon the spoil; and every thing in disorder and confusion. 
He gives great praises to my agents there. 

“‘T had a Letter from Major Forsyth a few days past. He 
stands ready to engage with you if you think proper to give 
him an appointment. But Iam afraid you'll find old agents 
are like chronick diseases difficult to shake off. Major For- 
syth I am sure would answer your purpose extremely well 
providing you was fairly rid of Aylet, But I am afraid it 
will be sometime before you can get rid of him. 
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“Mr Flint dined with me to day; and is brave and 
hearty. We wish for another feast of Salmon. When may 
we expect it. Should they arrive while the Minister is here; 
they will be doubly welcome ; I sent one of the last that came 
to Mr Jay President of Congress. Mrs Greene sent another 
to Governor Reads family. 

“Tam glad to hear your Assembly are entering into spir- 
ited measures; in aid of the Commissarys and quarter mas- 
ters Department. 

“‘ Unless the States will give more aid than they have done 
to these Departments for some time past; I think the 
Wheels will stop. 

“ This State grows more and more litigious. The Petti- 
foging Lawyers, like frogs in the Spring, begin to peep in 
great plenty. Beside this pest of creatures not less per- 
nicious to the peace and welfare of a State than the Locusts 
was to the growth of the Herbage in Egypt; There isa 
great multitude of Justices of the Peace who parade with 
the constables at their heels and are as formidable in num- 
bers as a Roman Legion. 

“This class of men to show their learning and improve 
their genius swarm about us like Birds of prey seeking 
whom they may devour. 

“ You may remember I made an [illegible in manuscript] 
bearer of one upon my first coming to this ground and I 
intend to keep them runing upon every ocasion. 

“Tf they want business they shall have it. 

“General Arnold is marryed. He has lately bought a 
House and farm near the City of Philadelphia. It belonged 
to McPherson. It is said he can have 10,000 pounds for his 
bargain. If so his trade is better than all the commissary 
and quarter masters profits put together. 

“Mrs Biddle has got back to Camp again with a fine son. 
You have been informed before that Doctor Hutcheson is 
marryed to Miss Lydia Biddle. She is coming to Camp 
soon. Mrs Shippen is already here and the Doctors daugh- 
ter. I hope you will bring Mrs Wadsworth which will form 
an agreable set. 
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“‘T believe your patience will be exhausted before you get 
through this long and disagreable Letter. Please to present 
my complements to Mrs Wadsworth and I'll bid you good 
night. 

“Yours sinserely 
“N GREENE” 


“Camp April 30th 1779. 

“Dear SIR 

“‘T have received your two last letters with the inclosd 
alphabet of figures to correspond with. The plan is very 
agreeable which is proposed. But in addition to it will it 
not be best to take upon us a fictitious name this will draw 
another shade of obscurity over the business and render it 
impossible to find out the connection. The busy world will 
be prying into the connection and nature of the business ; 
and more especially as a letter of Mr Deane’s has lately been 
intercepted in which it is pretended great things are discov- 
ered and dangerous combinations formd. Whether there 
has been any Letter intercepted and if there has whether 
it contains anything of the kind that is represented, I am by 
no means certain. It is said he is forming one of the great- 
est commercial Houses in the world; and has a plan for 
Land jobing of equal extent. I know not what it all means; 
but believe it is the effects of malice and detraction; which 
I can assure you was never more prevalent. I have just 
returned from Philadelphia where I have been to settle sev- 
eral matters with Congress respecting my department. The 
fixing the pay of Waggoners and staff officers.—But my 
principal business was to lay before the Treasury the impos- 
sibility of executing the Generals orders without a more 
punctual and liberal supply of cash. Former promises have 
been renewed; but the truth of the affair is, the plan for 
strikeing money is really incompetent to the demand, with 
the greatest degree of industry ; and there is no great share 
of that. The great Departments of the army press the 
Treasury on every side. The South Carolina expedition 
has created great draffts upon the Board; and embarrasses 
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their affairs. The Lord knows what will be the conse- 
quence.— 

“‘T find that certain members of Congress are endeavoring 
to spread among the people that the avarice and extravagance 
of the staff are the principal causes of all the depreciation 
of the money; and I saw a report of the Treasury Board to 
the Congress to this amount altho not in the same terms.— 

“‘ Inclosed is a Letter I wrote the Congress upon the sub- 
ject. There was great professions and assurances of the 
most perfect confidence of Congress in the ability, fidelity, 
care, attention, and integrity of the principals of each De- 
partment but as these were only personal assurances by indi- 
vidual members and not as a body I thought it most prudent 
to write them the enclosd copy of a Letter. 

“T have received no answer to it yet. What it will pro- 
duce is difficult to conjecture.— 

“There is great disputes in Congress; and there has been 
warm work between them and the State of Pennsylvania 
respecting the courts of admiralty. 

‘‘T shall be happy to see you here as soon as you can ren- 
der it convenient. I think it will be necessary both for your 
interests and Reputation. The General enquires after you 
with great earnestness. Things dont go on well in the prep- 
arations for the Indian Expedition upon the Susquehannah.— 

“Mrs Greenes and my best respects to Mrs Wadsworth.— 

“Tam with sinsere 
“regard your 
* most obedient 
“humble servt 


“N GREENE. 
‘“‘CoL. JEREMIAH WADSWORTH.”’ 


“MORRISTOWN 11th of April 1780. 


“Dear Sir, 
Philadelphia 
“T returned to this place last night from 2010. The 
Congress rascals 


832 are as great a set of 1012 as ever got together. The 
Board Treasury worse 


166 of 1292 are 1404 than the former. One of them I am 
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traitor Congress 
sure is nothing less than a 1286; he belongs to 332 and is 
Carolina 
from N 2013. 
“You may depend upon it that your information is good, 
Treasury cash 


and that it is the intention of 1292 not to let any 232 go 


commission 

through your hands with a view of saving the 292. They 
propose the same thing with regard to me; and I believe will 
attempt to carry it into execution. You cannot conceive the 
ignorance injustice orders people 
781 and the 802 of those two 909s of 931. 

“You may depend upon it, that great pains is taking to 
censure 


240 youand me. The plan is not to attack us personally, 
system 


this they know will not answer to; but to accuse the 12382 
of each as producing all the consequential we now feel. 
The scheme is plausable; and if artfully managed will have 
its effect. Truth and righteousness is of no account with 
people 
these 931. Any claim of merit for past services is not only 
laughed at but the person who should be foolish enough to 
watch 
make it would be severely ridiculed. Be upon the 1367 and 
guard 

be upon your 718 for depend upon it the hand of Joab is in 
all these things. 


revolt 
“‘T think our affairs are verging to something like 1054. 
Philadelphia Congress confidence 
It is publicly said at 2010 that 832 have no longer the 327 
the people the state 
of 981 and that there is nothing else left to save 1192 from 
nation write 
being no more a 875. Take care what you 1411 as every 
possible advantage will be made of it. How stands our 
company affair Barnabas Deane 
298.87 with B.D.? Let me know as particularly as you 
can. Send the information in one letter and what you say 
upon it in another. 


“Yours you Know Who GREENE 
“ N713” 
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THE FIRST PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPER AND ITS 
REPUBLICATION BY THE COLONIAL SOCIETY. 


For us to congratulate the Colonial Society on the ap- 
pearance of the first volume of its great undertaking is 
almost to praise ourselves, for the members of that Society 
are nearly without exception active members of TuE His- 
TORICAL SocreTy OF PENNSYLVANIA, and owe their interest 
in such an association to our fostering care to incite a wide- 
spread desire for a clearer knowledge of local history 
and genealogy than we now have. This is the second off- 
shoot of this Society which it has produced of recent years 
of local use and importance, the Genealogical Society, 
which has done such great work in the transcribing of 
church records and in making abstracts and indexes of the 
wills recorded in this vicinity, being a few years older. 
The Colonial Society is not yet very strong in numbers, but 
in the field it has undertaken to cultivate it is full of energy. 
That the scope of its aims is a wide one is plain enough 
from the statement of its objects set forth in its neatly 
gotten-up Year-Book issued two years ago. As there stated, 
the Society aims “to celebrate anniversaries of events con- 
nected with the settlement of Pennsylvania which occurred 
prior to 1700; to collect, preserve, and publish records and 
documents, printed or in manuscript, relating to the early 
history of that colony, and to perpetuate the memory of the 
early settlers of the American Colonies.” 

The Society has published a number of addresses delivered 
before it on various occasions, and proposes from time to 
time to continue this series of “Bulletins.” Of those 
already issued the more important are Mr. Henry Budd’s 
scholarly address on “ Colonial Legislation in Pennsylvania” 
and Mr. Thomas Allen Glenn’s “ Accountof the Blue Anchor 
Tavern.” These are nicely printed pamphlets presenting in 

VoL. xx11.—15 
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attractive form the learned performances of their authors, 
but the Society’s magnum opus, the first volume of which is 
now before us, is a work of much wider scope. It is no less 
an undertaking than the reproduction in fac-simile of the 
whole of The American Weekly Mercury from its beginning in 
1719 to its suspension in 1752, after an existence of nearly 
thirty-three years. The American Weekly Mercury, the first 
Pennsylvania newspaper, was begun in 1719 by Andrew 
Bradford, and after his death was continued by his widow 
until she too “‘ went the way of all flesh” in 1752. At first it 
was a single sheet of two pages small folio, its contents being 
mainly European news, supplemented by lists of arriving 
and departing vessels. In the course of time it grew to be 
a regular four-page weekly, and sometimes, when required, 
was expanded to twice this number of pages. It maintained 
a uniform size of page from the beginning, and although there 
are some slight changes in its headings in the way of atro- 





ciously inartistic cuts of “* Mercury,” a “ Post-Rider,” and 
what may have been intended as a view of Philadelphia 
from the Delaware, it did not, like Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
Gazette, take on half a dozen different sizes of sheet during 
its career. We have not reproduced either of these, but 
content ourselves with copying a couple of the oft-repeated 
illustrations to advertisements of runaway servants and 
freshly imported slaves offered for sale. 

Typographically the Mercury was not a thing of beauty, 
the reprint looking better in this respect and being much 
more legible than the original; but such as it was—it is, 
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except that time has somewhat dimmed it by yellowing its 
pages. We should be grateful to the Colonial Society for 
making it accessible to the searcher after the kind of facts 
which have hitherto lain buried in its columns. Only asingle 
copy of the earlier years is known to have been preserved- 
This was once the property of Judge Thomas Hopkinson, 
and became, by the gift of his more famous son Francis, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, the 
property of the Library Company of Philadelphia, where it 
now forms a brilliant gem in its collection of American incu- 
nabule. It is from this copy, by the kind permission of the 
directors of the library, that the fac-simile is being made. 
The fac-simile is an admirable piece of work in every respect, 
while the index which has been added by the Colonial Soci- 
ety is thoroughly exhaustive and will be an invaluable and 
indispensable aid to future historians and genealogists. 
There is no field in either of these departments of research 
on which the Mercury will not throw some new light or add 
some new facts of importance. 

One other item is of unusual interest in connection with 
Mr. Jenkins’s article on “The Family of William Penn” 
which has been appearing in Tuz PenNsyLvANIA MAGAZINE 
for some time past; it is in the number of the Mercury for 
September 1, 1720, and announces the death of the eldest 
son of the founder of Pennsylvania. We quote it in full: 

“William Penn Esq Proprietor and Governour of the 
Province of Pennsilvania [sic] in North America died 
lately at Liege, of a Consumption and Imposthume in his 
Lungs, after six months sickness. He was a Grandson of 
Admiral Penn, and son of William Penn, Esq.” It is 
worthy of remark that the president of the Colonial Society 
is the lineal representative of the gentleman whose demise is 
alluded to in this announcement. 

Many other items of interest might be quoted, but we 
shall do no more than call attention to the announcement 
in No. 94 of the arrival of a ship-load of Palatines, which 
has hitherto escaped notice. 

The fac-simile has been made in the best possible manner 
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by our fellow-member Mr. Julius F. Sachse; it has been 
printed on very handsome paper and is neatly bound in 
cloth, with the Society’s seal surrounded by a neat blind- 
tooled border, which, by the way, is copied directly from a 
fine specimen of Andrew Bradford’s binding done about 
1728. The edition is limited to two hundred and fifty 
copies, most of which have been subscribed for in advance 
of publication. The price is $5.00 a volume. 

We wish the Colonial Society may meet with hearty sup- 
port and speedily find imitators here and elsewhere. Noth- 
ing in print is rarer to-day than a file of an American news- 
paper published one hundred and fifty years ago, unless it 
be a file of last week’s dailies. [Ill-printed on bad paper 
and charged with false reports, nobody thinks them fit for 
a repository other than the ash-bin or the waste-paper 
basket. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GOVERNOR RICHARD 
HOWELL, OF NEW JERSEY. 


BY HON. DANIEL AGNEW. 


Richard Howell, son of Ebenezer Howell, was born in 
the year 1754, at Newark, Delaware, and educated there. 
He moved with his parents to Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, where he studied law; but, preferring to defend his 
own against what were deemed the wrongs of the mother 
country, he entered the revolutionary army in 1775. Pre- 
viously he had evinced the ardor of his patriotism by join- 
ing in the destruction of the tea imported in the “ Grey- 
hound.” A brief memorandum of this transaction is found 
among the writings of a daughter. 

It states that the cargo of tea was discharged by the East 
India Company at Greenwich, after the destruction of the 
tea at Boston, and was deposited in a cellar on the evening 
of Thursday, November 22, 1774; it was subsequently taken 
by forty men disguised as Indians (among them her father), 
who piled it in an adjoining field and burned it in one gen- 
eral conflagration. An account of this affair was given by 
Governor Parker, of New Jersey, in an interesting address 
at a Centennial Tea Party, delivered at Trenton in 1874. 
“ Among the brave young men,” he says, “ who burned the 
tea at Greenwich were Dr. Ebenezer Elmer, Timothy Elmer, 
Richard Howell, afterwards Governor of New Jersey, Rev. 
Andrew Hunter, and James Ewing, father of Chief-Justice 
Ewing.” 

In 1775 Richard Howell was made captain of the Fifth 
Company of the Second Battalion in the first establishment 
of the “‘ Jersey Line” of Continental troops. In November 
of that year the First and Second Battalions were ordered 
to garrison in the Highlands on the Hudson River, and in 
the following year were directed to join the expedition to 
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Canada. In the active operations of this campaign Captain 
Howell took a conspicuous part, and was made brigade 
major in September, 1776. The following letter, written on 
the march, gives an inner view of his character. Its date is 
March 4, 1776: 


“DEAR FATHER:—I am now in Albany after a long and tedious 
march. One moment must be devoted to your service, tho’ hitherto I 
have neglected you. But ceremonies do not pronounce affection—though 
I wrote not, you were not forgotten. I have struggled through the diffi- 
culties of my office with a patience that I did not think myself possessed 
of, and am now able to await whatever may succeed. I expect to assist 
at the siege of Quebec, and I shall not dishonor my connections. Be 
you and my ever patient mother content with what may happen me, as 
I am resigned to my fortune. Do not be distressed if any accident reach 
my brother. We fight a battle urged by nature’s oldest laws—the pres- 
ervation of ourselves, our parents, and our Country. I am short—be 
always happy. 

“Your Son, 
“ RICHARD HOWELL. 

“To EBENEZER HOWELL, Cross Roads.” 


The return from this unfortunate expedition, through a 
wild and rugged country, was marked by terrible hardships. 
An account of these sufferings was given in one of the lost 
letters of Major Howell, once read by the writer, in which 
it was stated that the men were so pinched by famine that 
some of them attempted to eat the leather of their boots. 

The following is a copy of the only other preserved letter 
written by Major Howell during the Quebec expedition. It 
is given because of its interesting particulars and as another 
indication of his character and feelings. It is dated at Trois 
Riviéres, May 20, 1776: 


“My DEAR FATHER:—I have a moment to write to you; if my letter 
may reach you I shall be very happy, but that is extreamly uncertain. I 
am now in a town called the Three Rivers, and in circumstances not very 
eligible, but as happy as possible in adversity. We retreated from before 
Quebec (as you, I doubt not, have heard) with precipitation, and that 
three days after our arrival. To be obliged to retreat so soon was dis- 
couraging to new troops; and a number of our men who were dispersed 
at several posts and on fatigue, who were unacquainted with our route, 
are lost in the country, or taken prisoners in town. Provision is become 
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scarce, even not to be procured, and those, who otherwise had the virtue 
to stay with their officers, deserted for want of food. Distressing, indeed, 
are these circumstances, yet all may be surmounted by a constant mind. 
To be taken prisoner is death to a man accustomed to freedom, but I am 
equal to either fortune. In the affair before Quebec, I was the only offi- 
cer who was much exposed to either, and happily both were evaded, I 
was that day reconnoitering the town from the advanced posts, to inform 
myself of its situation, as every measure seemed to indicate an approach- 
ing retreat. The walls were crowded with men, and they fired incessantly 
on every object, even at me, a single person. I heard an English voice 
commanding in the town, the bells rang and drums beat, which induced 
me to go still further, if possible, to discover their movements, and I went 
on until I discovered a party of light infantry who were endeavoring to 
surround and take me prisoner. I then retreated to the centinel, who 
motioned me to come that way. I desired him to fire, if they approached, 
and retreat, then returned to get a party to bring him off, but as soon as 
they saw I had got beyond them, they poured a platoon about my ears 
as I retreated. When I came to the guard I asked a party to support 
the centinel, and with three divisions, of ten men each, marched off to 
the ground. I ordered two divisions to the several posts, and with my 
own advanced to the pass the enemy would approach by, but did not 
then observe them. I then changed my course, and discovered the in- 
fantry scouting near the centinel. We advanced and they halted, acting 
as if our friends, by pointing and skulking towards their main body 
. . . deceived by their dress, and advanced as if deceived, until within 
shot, when we gave them our compliments and retired. I shot first at 
the officer, who fell, by the assertion of many—the others, in turn, with 
good aim, and they say three of the enemy fell. The infantry gave us 
one fire, the main body another, and the field pieces remembered us a 
good while with their grapes. Providence protected us from danger, and 
we returned to join our main line; but when we had reached head- 
quarters, who was there! about one hundred and fifty Jersey Blues, and 
the enemy just by. The Yankoes were run away, and we all ran away. 
The Blues offered again to fight and were forming, the General bade us 
go on, the Yankoes were gone on, and we marched quick time again. 
Well we went then to Jacartie. The enemy’s ships followed, and were 
landing. We formed to fight, they retired, but the Yankoes ran away. 
At Point De Chambeau we marched to fight them, they retired abroad, 
but the Yankoes did not come up. In short, I am tired of recollecting 
what is past. Give my respect to my friends, show them, if you please, 


my letter, and 
ase seai “RICHARD HOWELL. 


“To EBENEZER HOWELL, Cumberland County. 
“To the care of THos. McKEAN, Esq., 
“ Member of Congress, .. . West New Jersey.” 
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In September, 1776, Congress made provision for the 
second establishment of troops, the quota of New Jersey 
being four battalions or regiments. Richard Howell was 
commissioned major of the Second. In May, 1777, his 
battalion was brigaded with the other New Jersey troops, 
under Brigadier-General Maxwell. This brigade was in 
the division of the Continental army commanded by Major- 
General Stephen, of North Carolina, and took part in the 
battles of Brandywine, September 11, and Germantown, 
October 4, 1777. The New Jersey troops distinguished 
themselves in these engagements, Major Howell bearing 
himself bravely. Copies of several letters referring to his 
soldierly conduct are still preserved, written by his twin- 
brother, Dr. Lewis Howell, surgeon of one of the battalions. 
The following letter of the 13th of September, 1777, writ- 
ten two days after the battle of Brandywine, gives an in- 
teresting account of some of its incidents: 


“ DEAR FATHER :—I am happy in being able to inform you that I still 
exist, and am not a prisoner—a state I thought from my situation un- 
avoidable. On Thursday, 11th September, we were alarmed by three guns, 
and every man stood to his post; about thirty minutes afterwards a firing 
of small arms was heard, which proved to be a party of light troops under 
General Maxwell, who repulsed the advanced party in three several at- 
tempts, killing many, with little loss. Captain Cummins in this action 
distinguished himself. After this there was a continual cannonade, from 
a battery erected by us to defend the ford over the Brandywine, ’till near 
four o’clock, when Lord Sterling’s division was ordered about two miles 
to the right from the first situation, to oppose Lord Cornwallis, who had 
crossed about that distance higher up. We had been there but a short 
time when they appeared, and the heaviest firing I ever heard began, 
continuing a long time, every inch of ground being disputed. Our peo- 
ple at last gave way, not being supported, with the loss of very few— 
wounded and killed not exceeding twelve. At the same time we were 
attacked on the right, another attack was made on the left, where our 
people fought them, retreating in good order. Colonel Shreve in that 
action was wounded in the thigh, but not mortally. Captain Stout was 
killed, and one sergeant. These are the only killed in our regiment. I 
shall inform you of my escape from the enemy, after having been among 
them, with the loss of my mare, saddle and bridle, and great coat and 
hat. With all my misfortunes I think myself happy, not to be taken 
prisoner. Richard is hearty and safe, though in the midst of danger. 

“LEWIS HOWELL.” 
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Shortly after the battle of Germantown, in which Major 
Howell participated, he had a severe fall from his horse, 
which disabled him for a while, but he soon rejoined his regi- 
ment, and spent the greater part of the winter of 1777-78 
with the army at Valley Forge, the New Jersey troops suf- 
fering greatly from a want of clothing. On the 28th of 
June, 1778, Major Howell was in the battle of Monmouth, 
the New Jersey Line being in the left wing of the army. 

An event occurred on that day which caused great sad- 
ness to Major Howell, but which displayed his high tone and 
soldierly character. Dr. Lewis Howell, the twin-brother 
above alluded to, was lying at the point of death at the 
Black Horse Tavern, between Trenton and Bordentown, 
and Major Howell received intelligence that unless he came 
that day he would not see him alive. He obtained leave of 
absence, and his place was supplied. The young officer 
appointed remarked that ‘* Howell was very willing to get 
leave of absence, for he well knew there would be hot work 
that day.” The major, hearing of the remark and believing 
it to bea reflection on his courage, threw himself into the 
ranks as a private, and fought gallantly throughout the bat- 
tle, nor did he ever afterwards see his much-loved brother. 
Washington, hearing of the circumstance, sent for him, and 
on inquiry, the account being confirmed by Major Howell, 
Washington rebuked him gently and said, ‘“ Howell, I 
admire your bravery, but it was your duty to go to your 
brother.” 

In May, 1779, in consequence of the “ Massacre of Wy- 
oming,” Maxwell’s New Jersey Brigade was ordered to 
march up the Susquehanna. It returned to New Jersey 
in the following October. On the 23d of June, 1780, this 
brigade took a prominent part in the fight at Springfield. 
A reorganization of the New Jersey Continental Line took 
place in 1780, under resolutions of Congress and an Act of 
the New Jersey Legislature. Major Howell became major 
of the Second Regiment. He had, however, in the autumn 
or winter before resigned his commission at the instance of 
Washington, in order to execute the delicate and dangerous 
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mission of visiting New York as a private citizen, to pur- 
chase clothing for the troops; this duty he performed with 
great fidelity and at his own expense, never having been 
refunded the large sum expended. 

The secret mission to New York was the occasion, shortly 
afterwards, of an interesting event in Major Howell’s life, 
an account of which had the benefit of the testimony of 
several witnesses, preserving it so late as 1851, when the 
memorial to Congress was framed. 

A short time after the return of Major Howell from his 
secret mission to New York, suspicions arising out of his 
venture, he was forcibly taken from his father’s house before 
a court or judge in Burlington, charged with being inimical 
to his country. He preserved silence throughout the pro- 
ceeding until, finding it necessary to protect his honor, in- 
deed his life, he drew from his pocket a paper signed by 
Washington and handed it to the judge for his private in- 
spection. This gentleman, whose name, unfortunately, is not 
given in the account, with great feeling and an expression 
more emphatic than polite, ordered all that had been done 
to be erased from the minutes, and instantly discharged 
Major Howell. 

At the close of the war Major Howell entered into the 
practice of his profession, and in course of time was elected 
Governor of New Jersey, and by virtue of his office Chan- 
cellor of the State. He was re-elected eight times consecu- 
tively; finally refusing a re-election on account of sickness 
which after a time resulted in his death. While Governor 
it became his duty to receive General Washington as Presi- 
dent elect, when on his road to New York, in the year 1789. 
This was the occasion of an interesting incident, when 
the Father of his Country passed under a triumphal arch 
wreathed with laurels, evergreens, and flowers, and on which 
were inscribed the words, “‘The Defender of the Mothers 
will be the Protector of the Daughters.” The arch was 
erected at a bridge over the Assanpink, at Trenton; some of 
the remains were in existence as lately as 1868, and in pos- 
session of the Armstrong family, at Trenton. Washington 
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was received by the matrons and daughters and little chil- 
dren, who strewed his pathway with flowers and greeted him 
with a beautiful song of welcome, written by Governor 
Howell. Washington’s heart was much touched by this 
display of affection, and- before his departure he addressed 
in writing the “mothers and daughters” who had thus 
honored him. 

In 1794, while Governor, Major Howell obeyed the requi- 
sition of President Washington calling into service a quota 
of the militia of New Jersey to assist in quelling the insur- 
rection in Western Pennsylvania, known as the “ Whiskey 
Insurrection.” The Governor, being Commander-in-Chief 
by virtue of his office, and a soldier, took command in per- 
son. The following letter to his mother, dated Womels- 
dorf, Pennsylvania, September 25, 1794, illustrates his char- 
acter and his motives: 


“My Dear MOTHER :—I have been so hurried that I could not write 
before, but my duty impels me, on the march, to request that you and 
my brothers and sister would not be troubled with my again taking up 
arms as a duty of my office. You know that the same Providence that 
so often cared for me in the day of battle can do so again—if I deserve 
it, and if I do not, I submit. It would ill become an old soldier to sit 
calmly by and see the ruin of his country; and on that principle I take 
an active part. 

‘*Thy son, 
“RICHARD HOWELL. 

“T hope I shall return, but if not, consider this an adieu to thee and 
al].”’ 


The troops broke camp at Trenton, and began their march 
September 22, 1794, crossing the Delaware and passing 
through Newtown, Norristown, Reading, Hummelstown, 
crossing the “ Sweet Array” (Swatara), and reaching Har- 
risburg October 3. President Washington met them here, 
and accompanied the Pennsylvania and New Jersey troops 
on their march thence, passing through “ Carlisle, Shippings- 
burg, and Strasburg, and crossing the Blue or North Moun- 
tain, Horse Valley, Cattertona Mountain, Path Valley, and 
Tuscarora;” thence through “a wilderness called the 
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Shadows of Death, a deep valley between two mountains, 
so nearly joining, and so amazing steep and high, that the 
valley only affords a narrow wagon path between them.” 
They reached the Juniata and came to Bedford October 17, 
where they encamped until October 23. Leaving that place 
by slow and toilsome marches, through storm and rain, and 
mud and mire so deep that they made sometimes only from 
seven to ten miles a day, they arrived finally, on Sunday, No- 
vember 15, at Colonel McNair’s, within seven miles of Pitts- 
burgh. By this time the flight of Bradford and other leaders 
of the insurrection and the dispersion of the citizens to their 
homes ended the campaign. General orders for the return 
of all the troops were issued, “ Pittsburgh Headquarters, 
November 17, 1794.” The New Jersey Line was directed 
to move on Thursday, November 20, “ under the command 
of His Excellency, Governor Howell, who will be pleased 
to pursue from Bedford such routes as he may find most 
convenient.” While on the westward march over the 
mountains to Pittsburgh, after leaving Bedford, an inter- 
esting event took place, characteristic of the genius of Gov- 
ernor Howell. On reaching the mountains the Jersey troops 
began to murmur at the terrible hardships endured, owing 
to the inclemency of the season and great privation of com- 
fort. Their discontent was fomented by a few designing 
men, who painted in dark colors the inhumanity of crossing 
the mountains to fire upon fellow-citizens who, as they 
alleged, were only defending themselves against an unjust 
and oppressive tax upon whiskey, the only product of that 
section which brought them cash. The discontent seemed 
likely to break out into open insubordination. Governor 
Howell, being possessed of a poetic vein, and knowing the 
effect of a sentiment, united with simple melody, to fire the 
feelings and give impulse to the heart, composed a patriotic 
song, “‘ Jersey Blues,” sung to a popular air. It was set 
afloat in the camp, and the troops, catching its inspiration, 
marched forward with renewed life. 

Besides the songs mentioned, Governor Howell was the 
writer of other patriotic songs suited to the popular heart 
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of the times; but they have suffered the fate of fugitive 
verse and are beyond recall. After the return of Governor 
Howell to Trenton, the writer is not informed of any im- 
portant event occurring before his death, on the 28th of 
April, 1802, at the rather early age of forty-eight. He was 
emphatically a soldier and a patriot, as well as a man of cult- 
ure and elevated character. A leading trait was military 
precision, a quality seen in his terse style of writing. Kin- 
dred to this trait was his abhorrence of any breach of gen- 
teel deportment or infraction of etiquette. His traditional 
habit was to sit upright in his chair, never crossing his 
limbs, a posture he considered unbecoming. 

An obituary notice and sketch of his life is found in the 
Federalist and New Jersey Gazette of May 4, 1802. Its 
preface is extracted as evidence of the estimation in which 
he was held, together with a summary of his chief traits. 

“ Among the many instances of mortality we have occa- 
sion to record, none which has lately occurred will excite 
public’ sensibility in a higher degree, than that of our be- 
loved Governor, Richarp HowE 1, who expired on Wednes- 
day morning last in the forty-eighth year of his age. To 
portray the character of this worthy and useful man would 
far exceed the limits we are necessarily restricted to. 

“ With a highly cultivated and improved understanding, 
Governor Howell displayed a heart of unbounded benevo- 
lence, a temper easy and agreeable, and manners polite and 
engaging. As a soldier and a statesman, if not the first, he 
bore a part which procured distinction and applause.” 

Governor Howell left a widow, Keziah Howell (née Burr), 
who died August 9, 1835, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
left also five sons and three daughters. The sons inherited 
his military spirit and patriotism, three of them partici- 
pating in the war of 1812,—viz., Major Richard Howell, Jr., 
afterwards for a quarter of a century an indispensable offi- 
cer, throughout different administrations, in the Custom- 
House at Philadelphia. William Howell was a lieutenant 
in the command of General Macomb. He with his company, 
acting as marines, participated in the naval engagement off 
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Plattsburg. He emigrated to Mississippi soon after the 
war, married there, and was the father of several sons dis- 
tinguished in the naval service in the Southern rebellion. 
His daughter Varina is the widow of Jefferson Davis. 
Franklin, the youngest son of Governor Howell, was killed 
at the age of eighteen, on board of the United States 
frigate “‘ President,” in her unfortunate engagement off 
New York Bay. Sarah Burr, the eldest daughter, married 
James Agnew, a native of Princeton, and a graduate of the 
College of New Jersey, in the class of 1795. Beulah, the 
second daughter, married John L. Glaser, a Hamburg mer- 
chant, at one time resident in Philadelphia, afterwards en- 
gaged in the iron business in Western Pennsylvania, and 
then in the commission business in Pittsburgh; in all of 
which he sunk a large fortune, and finally returned to 
Hamburg. 
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EARLY COLONIAL ORGAN-BUILDERS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


The first builder of church organs in America was Gus- 
tavus Hesselius, a native of Sweden, but a resident of Phil- 
adelphia to his death in May of 1755, whose portrait and 
that of his wife Lydia were recently presented by Mr. 
Charles Hare Hutchinson to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Through the investigations of Charles Henry 
Hart, Esq., it has been discovered that he was also the 
earliest painter in America and a church and altar deco- 
rator of high merit. Hesselius in the early spring of 1746 
built for the Moravian congregation at Bethlehem a pipe 
organ costing upwards of forty pounds. In his employ at 
that date was John G. Klemm, a native of Dresden, Saxony, 
who had learned organ-building in Germany, and who con- 
tinued in the business after the death of his employer. 
Klemm’s assistant was David Tannenberg, who was born 
March 21, 1728, in Berthelsdorf, Saxony, and immigrated 
to Pennsylvania in 1749. In 1758 Klemm and Tannen- 
berg built a pipe organ for the chapel in the Manor House 
at Nazareth, Northampton County. After the death of 
Klemm, in 1762, Tannenberg continued the business at 
Lititz, Lancaster County, for about forty years. As far as 
has been ascertained, he built organs for the following 
places : 

1761. Lititz, a chapel organ costing forty pounds. 

1767. Albany, New York. 

1768. Maxatawney, Pennsylvania. 

1769. Goshenhoppen, Pennsylvania. 

1770. Lancaster, for the Reformed Church. Hebron, near 
Lebanon; destroyed by fire in 1858. 

1774. Lancaster, for Trinity Lutheran Church; it had 
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twenty registers. Lancaster, for St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church. 

1776. Easton, Pennsylvania. 

1787. Lititz, church organ, three hundred and _ fifty 
pounds; Brethren’s House, Sisters’ House, fifty pounds. 

1790. Philadelphia, Zion Lutheran Church, Fourth and 
Cherry Streets. President Washington and wife, members 
of Congress and of the Pennsylvania Assembly attended the 
dedication of this organ January 8, 1791. It was the largest 
organ in the United States, and was destroyed by fire in 
1794. While building the organ Tannenberg wrote to a 
friend, ‘On the main manual seven stops are now in place, 
and the pedals are complete, with the exception of five 
pipes in the Trombone Bass. The Echo is in place and 
completed. On the upper manual one stop, the Principal, 
is finished. When all is drawn out on the lower manual, 
with Pedal, the church is well filled with the volume of 
sound.” 

1798. Nazareth, Pennsylvania, two hundred and seventy- 
four pounds, for the Moravian Church. It was replaced by a 
new instrument in the spring of 1898, but all the four hun- 
dred and twenty-one pipes of the old are used in the new 
organ. 

1798. Salem, North Carolina, three hundred pounds; 
Hanover, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland, three hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds; Macungie (Lehigh County), 
four hundred pounds ; Tohickon, Pennsylvania, two hundred 
pounds; White Plains Township, two hundred pounds. 

1799. Lancaster, Moravian Church, two hundred and 
sixty pounds. 

1801. New Holland, Pennsylvania, Reformed Church, 
two hundred pounds; Madison, Virginia, 

1804. York, Pennsylvania, for Christ Lutheran Church, 
three hundred and fifty-five pounds. While engaged in 
tuning this organ, Tannenberg was suddenly stricken 
with paralysis, and, falling from a bench upon his head, 
received injuries from which he died a few days later, May 
19, 1804. At his funeral services his last organ was played 
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for the first time. Tannenberg also manufactured pianos, 
which he sold at twenty-two pounds ten shillings. He was 
an excellent musician and possessed of a good voice. His 
son-in-law and partner, John Philip Bachman, succeeded 
him in the business. 

Robert Harttafel, who was a resident of the borough of 
Lancaster in 1749, was also an organ-builder, but we have 
failed to locate any of his instruments, 


VoL, xx11.—16 
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COLONEL ARMAND, OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR:.' 


One of the brilliant Frenchmen who figured with dis- 
tinction in our War of Independence was Armand, Marquis 
de la Rouerie. He raised and commanded a legion which 
distinguished itself in our service. In the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of April 15, 1898, is the first part of a sketch of his 
life, drawn from original and little known printed sources 
by T. G. Lenotre, and the story, continued in successive 
numbers for May and June, well deserves to be told in an 
abridged form, as throwing light on one, at least, of our 
brave allies. Armand de la Rouerie was the complete per- 
sonification of a gentleman of the ancien régime of the old 
school of France. He had alike their faults and their 
virtues,—easy morals, carelessness, bravery, pride, impru- 
dence, chivalric heroism, and an absolute contempt of death. 
In the French Revolution he showed courage, pride, stoi- 
cism, astonishing in a man whose youthful frivolous existence 
seemed a preparation only for pleasure and idleness, under 
the training of a dissolute uncle, a Breton gentleman, who, 
after thirty years with his regiment or in his quiet country 
home, inherited a fortune and spent it in extravagant living 
in the fashion of the time. He was the guardian and mentor 
of his nephew, Charles Armand Tuffin de la Rouerie, flag 
ensign in the regiment of French Guards. This lad, at 
seventeen, was brought to Paris and taught the pleasures 
of life there. With a generous and impressionable heart, a 
bright face, and an attractive figure, he showed himself an 
apt pupil. Left by the early death of his father to the care 
of a young mother, pretty and fond of pleasure, he received 
a brilliant rather than a solid education, spoke English 
and German fluently, danced well, and was ready to follow 


! Translated and abridged by J. G. Rosengarten, Esq., from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 
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any impulse given him by his elders. He became the leader 
of the young men of his set, had love affairs and quarrels, 
in one of his duels severely wounded his own cousin, took 
opium, but, restored to life, fled to Geneva, resigned from the 
army, and then, resolved to regain by some bold step the 
reputation perilled by his mad career, bade good-by to his 
mother, and with three servants sailed for America, reaching 
that country in April, 1777. He left in France a natural son, 
to whom he gave his name, and who later in his life figured 
in his adventurous career. 

The enthusiasm of the French nobility for the cause of 
American independence was one of the striking incidents 
in French history. Abandoning their luxurious lives, they 
seemed to draw fresh and wholesome influence from the 
plain and sturdy people for whose liberty these soldiers of a 
king gave their whole strength. It was more of a passionate 
outbreak than a careful and well-considered adhesion to 
republican ideas. It soon influenced their countrymen, who 
took it for a serious conviction of the truths proclaimed by 
the American patriots. The Marquis de la Rouerie was one 
of the first to reach America; he got there before Lafayette 
had left France. He came in search of liberty and ad- 
ventures, and he found both in abundance. After a passage 
of two months, his vessel was attacked by an English 
frigate, which destroyed his ship, but with his three ser- 
vants he swam ashore, naked, all his supplies of every 
kind being lost in the wreck. He obtained from Washing- 
ton permission to raise a legion, but sought in vain for vol- 
unteers. The French were not popular; the first comers 
had offended the Americans by their pretensions and their 
bad behavior. The cool reception given to Armand might 
well have sent him home, but he persisted, bought for two 
thousand four hundred livres a free corps formed by a Swiss 
major, and was ready to take part in the campaign of 1777. 
Commanding an irregular body of troops, with absolute 
liberty to go where he liked, the war of surprises and ruses, 
nights passed in the open air, the attraction of danger, im- 
provised camps, the life of a partisan, without thought of 
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the morrow or care for the day, without law, without preju- 
dices, without subjection to authority,—all this suited him so 
well that he soon gained the reputation of a hero and quite 
unfitted himself for the narrow course of European life. 
Colonel Armand, as he called himself, became as popular as 
Lafayette, and Chastellux, meeting him at dinner at the 
French minister’s (Luzerne) in 1780, spoke of him as cele- 
brated in France for his adventures with an actress, and in 
America for his courage and capacity. He pleased the 
Americans by the simplicity with which he adopted repub- 
lican morals, he won the affection of the French by his 
bravery and modesty, he gained the admiration of both by 
his heroic courage and his unconquerable firmness. 

The legion which he commanded was destroyed at the 
battle of Camden in South Carolina. He went to France, 
bought all that was necessary to arm and equip new parti- 
sans, offered them to Congress, reorganized his legion, at 
Yorktown led an attack on the enemy’s works, and Wash- 
ington rewarded him by giving him the choice of fifty vol- 
unteers to reinforce his legion. Everywhere he was at the 
fore-front, showing himself indifferent to every danger, 
seeking the most perilous post, and, the war over, remained 
in America to urge due rewards to his countrymen. The 
first to come, he was the last to leave, and returning at last 
to France, found all positions filled, and, tired of solicitation, 
retired to his estates to complain of ill-treatment from his 
own country. He brought home from America nothing but 
the Order of the Cincinnati and fifty thousand francs of debt, 
an old companion in arms, Major Schaffner,' and opinions of 
the most advanced kind. His only rank was that of briga- 
dier-general of the United States. In 1785 he married a 
rich woman of rank, who died in 1786. 

Tired of his life as a country gentleman, he threw him- 


1 George Schaffner, of Pennsylvania, was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in the ‘German Regiment,” Colonel Nicholas Haussegger, July 
12, 1776; transferred to Captain John Paul Schott’s company of Count 
Nicholas von Ottendorf’s corps, February 4, 1777 ; captain in “ Armand’s 
Legion” in 1778, and major in 1782. 
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self into the struggles that preceded and presaged the 
coming storm of the French Revolution. He was one of 
a delegation of Breton noblemen sent to Paris in 1788 to 
offer their services to the King, landed in the Bastille, left 
it in a blaze of glory, was both revolutionist and royalist, 
full of activity in pressing his claims, tore down his ancestral 
home to replace it by a vast castle, still standing unfinished, 
surrounded it with trees from America, still growing, but 
finished nothing, and spent most of his time and fortune in 
Paris on another actress. He threw himself into politics, 
but could not secure the support of his fellow-noblemen, 
quarrelled with his brother, and had a curious love affair 
with his cousin, a young woman who shared his aspirations 
and the tangled web of royalist conspiracies in which he 
engaged with characteristic zeal, passion, and want of judg- 
ment. He rivalled Lafayette and Lauzun and La Roche- 
jaqueluein in public notoriety by his wild career, and won 
the praise of Chateaubriand and the admiration of the law 
students of Rennes. His first ally was his old American 
companion in arms, Major Schaffner, a poorly educated man, 
who never learned to speak French intelligibly; his only 
support at first was a half crazy Breton nobleman, whose 
chateau was the gathering place of all the discontented 
royalists. Armand de la Rouerie was at last recognized by 
Comte d’Artois, brother of the King, then in prison, and 
visited him at Coblentz, taking along his fair cousin, his valet, 
his barber, and his body-servant, and set on foot a series of 
conspiracies against the French government which gave it a 
great deal of trouble, caused the loss of many valuable lives, 
and did little real service to the cause of the King. He 
enlisted one of his old comrades in America, Georges de 
Fontevreux, nephew of the Dowager Princess of Deux Ponts, 
who had served with distinction in both France and America, 
spoke English and German fluently, and was ready for any 
madcap adventure. Armand, on his return from the exiled 
court, stayed in Paris long enough to renew his old acquaint- 
ances, and with characteristic thoughtlessness revealed his 
secrets to those among them who were as devoted to the 
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republic as he was to the crown. Returning to his country 
home, he became the head of a conspiracy which is still 
famous in French history. He brought together all who 
were dissatisfied with the republic,—honest loyalists like 
himself, men who were outraged by the removal of the faith- 
ful old priests so dear to Breton piety,—making each parish 
the centre of a group sworn to avenge the injury done their 
pride as royalists or their piety as good and fervent Catholics. 
He organized local councils and bodies representing them. 
He gathered around him men of all ages and all types, and 
asked of them no act of devotion which they were not ready 
to do at the sacrifice of life, if need be. As chief he showed 
an utter want of capacity, and this fault was heightened by 
want of means to arm his forces and to give them the oppor- 
tunity of living and of executing his wild and fantastic 
orders. He lived in his castle on a grand scale, with four- 
teen servants, ten saddle-horses, and an endless succession 
of peasants, spies, recruits, emissaries (table free to all), and 
volunteers mounting guard and patrolling his estate. He 
got money from the exiled court through agents who care- 
lessly revealed his secrets to friends in Paris who were spies 
for the government, thus putting at risk his life and that of 
every man sharing in his conspiracy. 

Supported by the exiled princes, Armand de la Rouerie 
was confident of success. He commanded in their name 
in Brittany, and instead of the legion of adventurers and 
deserters he had led in America, was at the head of a con- 
siderable army of peasants, and his staff was made up of 
distinguished noblemen. His chateau was the general 
head-quarters, his chief of staff his fair, if frail, cousin 
Thérése de Moelien, who rode about the country dressed 
like an Amazon, with gold epaulettes and the Order of the 
Cincinnati attached to a blue ribbon, and a white plume 
in her hat. The chfateau was regularly garrisoned, a score 
of troopers exercised daily on the lawn, sentinels kept 
guard, the entrances were barricaded, and nightly gather- 
ings filled the house with light and noisy enthusiasm. Be- 
sides drawing freely on the royal purse, his well-to-do allies 
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gave him a year’s revenue. Six thousand muskets were se- 
cured, four guns were mounted, abundant supplies of ammu- 
nition were brought from England, and cartridges were 
made in a secluded house which served as an arsenal. 
Ready by the spring of 1792, General Armand obtained 
from the royal princes, brothers of the imprisoned King 
of France, a formal order giving him full power. The 
royalist army under the Duke of Brunswick was to march 
from the north, Armand with ten thousand men from the 
west, and, concentrating at Paris, the King was to be freed, 
the Assembly dispersed, and the royalists again put in powere 
On a given Sunday peasants and noblemen crowded the cha- 
teau ; the former were supplied with food and beer, the latter 
with champagne, and gaming tables were started for their 
amusement. At last the Marquis Armand de la Rouerie 
appeared in full uniform, his commission was read, and he 
addressed the crowd in energetic phrases. This was the first 
scene in that royalist enterprise in which for long years life 
and fortune were wasted by men who underwent every sort 
of hardship, nights without sleep, winters without shelter, 
proscribed, in hiding, shot down like wild beasts, and 
twenty years after even Napoleon spoke with respect of the 
little band that still fought on; the peasants led by their 
priests, the noblemen abandoning their homes, a price set 
on the head of their leader, who was sheltered in one 
chateau after another by noblemen always ready to protect 
the representative of the crown and of the church. Among 
the peasants were men of real genius for the sort of war 
thus set on foot, and both the wild nature of the country 
and of its inhabitants enabled them to resist invading 
armies of the republic far larger in number and far better 
equipped. Armand was the head of this force, appointing 
its chiefs, supplying arms and food and money, planning 
its operations, and responsible alike for its successes and 
its failures. All this time he was in close contact with men 
who betrayed his every movement, almost his very thoughts, 
to the republican leaders in Paris. One of these spies lived 
in daily intercourse with Armand and his friends, and went 
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from their intimate meetings to Paris to report everything 
that was said and done. He even persuaded the royalists 
that the republican leaders were their friends. Armand 
sent this chief conspirator to represent him in London, and 
took him along in his conferences with the leading royalists. 
From these meetings this clever spy hurried to Paris to 
make his reports, returning with other confederates to keep 
alive the intrigues in which Armand and his friends were 
going deeper and deeper. For three months this able 
scoundrel lived in daily contact with the royalists in Jersey, 
Dover, London, and Liége, was presented to the Comte 
d’ Artois and his ministers, pretended to help their plans, and 
kept up correspondence alike with the royalists, the Breton 
conspirators, and the republican government. Armand 
was stirring his peasant soldiers and his noble officers to all 
sorts of desperate enterprises, often leading them to acts of 
heroism in open combat, earning the confidence of his 
fellow-royalists and inspiring them with his own unshaken 
faith in the triumph of the good cause, when he should 
enter Paris at the head of an army of peasants, singing 
their old Breton songs and full of hope for King and 
Church. Among the warm supporters of Armand was 
one of the Breton noblemen, who remained in his old 
chateau in this eventful month of January, 1793, with wife 
and daughters and a retinue of servants. There Armand 
had found shelter repeatedly, and there he came on January 
12, 1793, after weeks spent in tireless activity, visiting the 
chiefs of his local bands, changing his place of refuge every 
night, sleeping sometimes in the forests, sometimes in 
hidden huts or caves. His indomitable tenacity of purpose, 
his success in escaping pursuit, and the romantic circum- 
stances of his tragic death left traditions that are still familiar 
legends in this part of Brittany. His last visit ended in his 
death on January 30, 1793, after a desperate illness, in 
which his faithful friends sought to give him every care; 
but his horror on suddenly receiving news of the death of 
the King on January 21 ended in hisown. The grief of his 
faithful friends was heightened by their anxiety, and a last 
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resting-place was secretly given him in the grounds of the 
chateau, while measures were taken to preserve its identity. 
The certificate of death, hidden at the foot of an oak, was 
found there in 1835, still legible. His private papers were 
taken for greater security to the chateau of another of his 
faithful allies, and for a few days all passed tranquilly in 
the house where Armand ended at forty-two his adventu- 
rous life. Following closely came the visit of Chévetel, 
who pretended to be one of the royalist conspirators, while 
he was actually a spy in the service of the French republic. 
During Armand’s last illness, Chévetel sent a report to him 
of the visit he had made to the royalists in Belgium, and 
another to the authorities in Paris with the details learned 
during his stay with the conspirators. Returning to Brit- 
tany with a fellow-spy, armed with authority to use soldiers 
and police, with powers of life and death, so little con- 
fidence had the government in these agents that other 
secret agents were sent to follow them and report their 
every action to the central authority in Paris. Even the 
two spies mistrusted each other, and each tried to have the 
other arrested and imprisoned. Chévetel maintained the 
character of being a royalist only to penetrate the secrets of 
Armand’s friends and to reveal them to the government, 
while he tried hard and successfully to keep up his disguise. 
Finally both appeared at the chateau where Armand had 
died, and there arrested the whole family of his friends and 
sent them to Paris, where they met death on the scaffold 
with heroism worthy of a better cause. These spies even 
unearthed the remains of Armand and made a detailed 
report of its condition, still preserved in the archives of the 
government in Paris. The head of Armand was put on 
a pike and exhibited to the gaping crowd. The chfteau 
was pillaged, yet it still remains a mute witness of the 
dreadful scenes of those trying times. Even the room in 
which Armand died is kept as it was at the time of his 
death, and his tomb in the woods near the house is a pile 
of rough stones, surmounted by an iron cross, of which the 
arms bear the insignia of Brittany and the lilies of France, 
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and the inscription preserves the legend, “ Armand, Marquis 
de la Rouerie, died January 30, 1793: he died of his fidelity 
to his King.” A descendant of his last and faithful friend 
still lives in the old chateau, an old woman who for more 
than eighty years has occupied it, preserving the memory 
of its hero, whose portrait still hangs on its walls. For him, 
her memory is full of tender indulgence and admiration, and 
her fidelity is worthy of her glorious race, of men faithful 
to their King at every sacrifice and ready to give life and 
fortune in his behalf. The story of the hardships inflicted 
on the family that sheltered Armand in life and death is 
characteristic of the mingled horrors and levity of that awful 
time. Dragged from one town to another, threatened with 
death, insulted, robbed, receiving protection from the agents 
of the government only in the hope of plunder, their fate 
is part of the history of the period. The agents and spies 
quarrelled over the division of their spoils, and the govern- 
ment, after using them to bring the poor victims of their 
loyalty to the scaffold, sent one to Venice to watch their 
own agent; the other lived to a venerable age, having 
served in succession every dynasty of France down to his 
death. The memory of poor Armand passed into oblivion, 
and only now is restored to the light of day by the faithful 
chronicler of his sad story. 

M. Lenotre has traced, out of forgotten archives, every 
step of Armand’s last days and the fate of his fellow-royal- 
ists, conspirators for the cause of the King. Is there any 
trace of the “‘ Major Schaffner,” the American who shared 
Armand’s adventures in both the Old World and the New, 
or is he, too, a shadow? What Armand and his fellow- 
Frenchmen did for this country in its time of need may 
well justify our interest in their subsequent career. The 
story of our French allies can be finally told only by tracing 
out their lives after their return home. This it is that 
M. Lenotre has done for Colonel Armand. 
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MINUTE OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA ON THE RETIREMENT OF ITS TREAS- 
URER, MAJOR J. EDWARD CARPENTER. 


At the annual meeting of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania held May 9, 1898, the following minute was unani- 
mously adopted : 


“The Society having been informed that its late Treasurer, Major J. 
Edward Carpenter, has declined, after a continuous service of thirty 
years, to be a candidate for re-election, desires, on his retirement from 
that office, to bear testimony to the extraordinary value of his services 
during that long period; and especially wishing to express its grateful 
sense of the fidelity, accuracy, and good judgment which have charac- 
terized, during his incumbency, the management of the financial affairs 
of the Society, it adopts the following minute: 


“ MINUTE. 


“The Society points with pride and gratitude to the long career of 
Major Carpenter as its Treasurer. Under his most zealous and gratui- 
tous care not only have the funde of the Society been carefully in- 
vested and constantly guarded from loss, but in the vast changes which 
have taken place in the financial world since our funds have been in his 
charge neither principal nor income have suffered loss. Such watchful- 
ness and skill, with such results, involving much time and labor in the 
performance of the responsible duties of his office, attest the possession 
by Major Carpenter of the strictest honesty of purpose and absolute 
devotion to the interests of the Society, and qualities such as these it is 
our duty to honor and recognize. We should at least preserve the record 
of this faithful officer’s services on our books in rei perpetuam memoriam. 

“Such an expression of our feelings is due not only to Major Carpenter 
himself, but it may serve also as a means of testifying to the confidence 
in his high character with which his long career has inspired us, as well 
as serve to encourage those who are burdened with the great responsi- 
bility of the care of money belonging to others. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this minute be sent to Major Carpenter. 

[Attest] “ CHARLES J. STILLE, 
“ President.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Motes. 


LETTER OF GENERAL ARTHUR St, CLAIR.— 
“Morris Town, Jany. 7th, 1781. 
“Sir 


“M* Donaldson would inform you of the ill success of the Embassy 
The Marquis & myself were sent upon, and the short Notice we received 
to leave Prince Town—We thought it prudent to take the Mutineers at 
their word as there was no Prospect of our being of any Service, and it 
was not improbable they might think it, upon second Consideration, 
advisable to detain us; & we have heard that they have since made 
Gen' Wayne Colonells Butler & Stewart Prisoners & admit no Person 
to see them but thro the Committee—They were _ oy > to see your 
Excellency or some of the Council of phew ay ee ut their Demands 
are so extravagant, and they got on so smoothly hitherto that I have no 
hopes of any thing but Force reducing them to Reason. 

‘The Ennemy have made no Movement yet in Consequence of this 
affair and it may be that they are so much weakened by their late Detach- 
ments as not to be able to spare a sufficient Body, but I am persuaded 
that if they were in Jersey great Numbers would desert to them, as it is 
certain that british Emmissarys have set this Matter a going, and many 
of them have confessed to us that it was proposed to them to lead them 
all there—This however they nobly refused. 

“The General is not yet arrived, and some appearances of similar 
disposition in the Jersey Troops induced Colonel! Barber who commands 
them to move them to Chatham so that we are here in a very awkward 
situation and have this moment heard that they have sent some Person 
to bring off the remaining few—perhaps a hundred and all the stores, 
and we have not a soul to prevent it—the Militia being all out already 
—This may not be true, but if it is attempted it must be prevented at 
all Hazards, 

“T have the honour to be 
“Sir 
“Your most obedient 
“ servant 
“A § Ovarr. 
“His Excellency 
“GOVERNOR REED.” 


BENJAMIN WEST TO ROBERT BARCLAY, EsqQ., 1810.— 
“LONDON NEWMAN STREET, Sept. 5, 1810. 


“DEAR Sir, 

“You will have the goodness to make Mr. Hamilton of Woodlands 
near Philadelphia when you write him next, acquainted with the follow- 
ing, viz. That I have received his letter of instructions for finishing 
the picture which contains the Portraits of himself and Niece whole 
lengths. That I have a pride in rendering the picture as a finished work 
of art to the utmost of my abilities—and I am therefore repainting it 
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all but the faces—that it may ess the accumulated practice which 
twenty years’ study has added to the period since the pe was 
first undertaken; that it may honour as far as my humble abilities 
will permit the memmory of Hamilton, that of my native country— 
and myself as the painter of it. For the additional painting and 
inrichments which I am making to the picture I shall not increase the 
charge for it; but shall charge the same I had for whole length Por- 
traits when the picture was begun—which was sixty Guineas a figure 
whole lengths. 

“ When the picture is finished and ready to be sent to America I will 
then give into your hands the amount of the whole expence—which are 
for the picture—the case—and the duties in passing the Custom in Lon- 
don. I shall send the picture at the same time the Historical picture 
goes to Philadelphia, which I am painting for the Pennsylvania Hospital 
—which will be not before next spring. 

“T have the honour to be 
“My Dear Sir 
“Your much obliged 
“ BENJAMIN WEST. 
“Rost. BarcLAy Esq.” 


WrRITines oF Dr. FrepericK D. Stone.—In the Memorial to Dr. 
Stone, the late Librarian of the Historical Society, in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA MAGAziIneE for January, one of his earliest and most erudite 
contributions to American history is not mentioned. He prepared for 
the Bulletin of the Library Company of Philadelphia, for 1882, “ Bi- 
Centennial Reading. By Frederick D. Stone, Librarian of the Historical 
Society,” pp. 65-76. This is too important a work to be omitted from a 
record of Dr. Stone’s invaluable service to the history of Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES Henry Hart. 


“On GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
“ Let laurel green, from Laurel Hill, that lies 
Extended Westward to the Evening skies, 
Be brought me here by some fair — Muse, 
For sprigs of Laurel make the wreath I choose 
To plant eternal on the warrior Brow 
Of Washington, who drub’d Sir William Howe,” 


(From the Commonplace Book of Hannah Marshall, 1781.) 


JOHN PENN AND JOHN PENN TO BENJAMIN CHEW.— 

“ PHILADELPHIA, April 21st, 1788. 
“DEAR SIR: 

“As you have some papers belonging to us, relative to the title of 
Springetsbury manor, we are induced by a necessary settlement of our 
affairs previous to leaving this country, to request that you will be so 

ood as to furnish us with a list of them, and afterwards deliver them to 

r. Tilghman, till the causes in which he is concerned for us are brought 
to a conclusion. At that time we shall direct Mr. Butler our agent to 
call for them, to be deposited among our other papers. 

FSigned] “Joun PENN, 
“JOHN PENN.” 


McCuL_ocu—Roacu.—John McCulloch, born March 29, 1754, died 
September 27, 1824, and Mary Roach, born August 15, 1756, were mar- 
ried May 5,1777. They had issue; 
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John, born February 13, 1778; died March 11, 1778. 
Margaret, born March 21, 1779. 

Mary, born October 11, 1780; died August 10, 1781. 
William, born April 6, 1782; died March 9, 1816. 
Ebenezer, born December 5, 1783. 

Annie, born March 22, 1786; died July 24,1791. 
Mary, born June 16, 1788; died March 4, 1789. 
Elizabeth, born July 8, 1790; died December 16, 1810. 
John, born November 15, 1791. 


(Inscription on tombstone.] 


In Memory of 
JoHn McCuLiocu 
Bookseller, 

A Native of Glasgow. 
Born Mar. 29, 1754, 
Died Sept. 27, 1824. 


He was eminently useful as a member of the Associate Presbyterian 
Church of this City, in which he was an Elder during thirty-eight 


years. 
“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


GILBERT StTuART’s SILVER SNuFF-Box.—Mr. Garrett C. Neagle has 
resented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania a large silver snuff- 
ox, formerly the govneety of the celebrated artist Gilbert Stuart. It 

was presented by Mr. Isaac P. Davis, of Boston, to the artist Thomas 
Sully, of this city, and by the latter bequeathed to Mr. Neagle. In this 
connection the following letter of Mr. Davis is of interest. 


“ Boston, April 26% 1830. 
“My DEAR Sir— 

“The vessel has arrived in the harbour with the pictures—they are not 
yet landed—I am pleased to receive them in good season—we shall have 
a good collection this year & am in hopes to meet with our usual 
encouragement, 

“Col. Perkins has just received a beautiful copy of ‘ Rubens’s De- 
scent from the Cross’—I saw it in company with a gentleman who .had 
seen the original. He considers it a very fine copy & gives you a good 
idea of the original picture. We consider it an acquisition at the present 
time. 

“T regret Mr. Neagle did not send us anything this year—am in hopes 
he will remember us another season. 

‘‘T was much disappointed in not having President Adams—we must 
keep him for next year—As the Stuarts are in need of funds shall like 
to have it sent on as soon as conveniently can finish it. 

“T have recommended very strongly Mr. Longacre to take a likeness 
of Mr. Webster for one of our Booksellers, who is now publishing a vol- 
ume of his writings—I think Mr. Longacre would give a more spirited 
picture by going to Washington and have two or three sittings from the 
original—than by making a copy from any painting—I am in hopes he 
will undertake it—I am sure he will give satisfaction. I have written 
Mr. Webster on the subject—I am obliged to him for the copy of the 
President, it is the only good capettag T have seen of him. 

“ Mrs. Davis will pass a few days in your good city, & expects to have 
the pleasure of seeing you—I have sent by her the large silver Snuff Box 
of Stuart’s which was almost a part of himself—it was as necessary for 
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him as the Palette & Brush, & always had its place on the Easel. As it 
cannot be in possession of any one more deserving, or will more high] 
value it than yourself, I beg your acceptance of it from me as a small 
token of my regard & esteem. 

“ As I have not time before Mrs. Davis leaves us, to have an inscrip- 
tion, will direct such an one as you may think proper—that it may 
known as the box of Gilbert Stuart. 

“We have a curiosity among our Pictures—a head of Mr. Wendell 
painted by Sir Thos. Lawrence at the age of 13. I enclose you the in- 
scription on the back which was in his own handwriting. 

“We also have the original head—painted by Trumbull for his Sortie 
of Gibraltar. 

“Yours Sincerely 
“T. P. Davis. 
“To THomas SuLLy, EsqQ.” 


LETTER OF GENERAL WASHINGTON To JOSEPH REED, 1777.— 

“ Morris Town, Jany. 19th, 1777. 
“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Your letters of the 16 & 17th inst. are both before me.—I have come 
to a resolution to recall the Protection given by Genl. Howe, & am now 
preparing something by way of Proclamation for that purpose in order 
that the Country may stand upon the same Footing or friends dis- 
tinguished from foes.—I have also issued something in general orders 
explaining the former orders relative to the appropriation of Plunder 
&c. & have sent copies to the different Posts. 

“The Morris County light horse have disbanded themselves I be- 
lieve, for I have seen none of them for sometime. A strict scrutin 
will, I hope, be made into the conduct of Col® Chambers and his offi- 
cers, & proper examples made.—Genl. Putnam was directed long ago by 
me to have the arms collected from the Country.—I hope he has done 
it, I have no objection to his allowing some compensation for the trouble 
of collecting & bringing them in.—Genl. Grants waggon was really 
taken with his steward who is now here a Prisoner. 

“Would it not be best to order P. Vanhorne to Brunswick—these 
People in my opinion can do us less injury there than anywhere else— 
I presume he will plead the difficulty of obtaining Quarters—maintain- 
ing himself &c.—but is this sufficient ?— 

‘I have wrote a line of thanks myself to Capt Ransom, & when you 
see Col® White please to express the sense I entertain of his conduct 
& those of the other two Gentlemen who were with him on the occasion.— 

“T am D‘ Sir 
“Y* Most obed' & aff* 
“To “ G° WASHINGTON. 
” JOSEPH REED EsQ® 


“ Princeton.” 


LETTER OF THOMAS COLBY TO JAMES LOGAN.— 
“Sp “ March y* 8 1722 


“Your not coming to ae as you were pleas’d to write me you 


had resolv’d, was a most unhappy disappointment to me, since twas one 
of the chief inducements of my voiage, and designs, to have mett you 
at London. Upon despair of it, I found out and waited on M™ Penn 
but w®"* seeing her, till a sick child she was in trouble about, died. I 








ae 
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then was admitted to see her w" a letter Brigadier Hunter favoured me 
with to her. Having found yours where you so kindly give your judge- 
ment of the Equity of the grant, in a few days she gave me this letter 
to you, w™ I hope removes all difficulties about having ye land. I 
leave it entirely to your disposal], either to your self, or another friend, 
upon any terms you thinck reasonable; and upon your advice, and or- 
ders sent me to y* New England coffee house shall do all thats necessary 
to make over my title to it. I shan’t return to York this twelvemonth, 
being engag’d in some experiments on Nature, that I have y° justest 
hopes will make me Master, of some of her noblest remedies. If it 
pleases God to give me success, I should to none dispense ’em w” more 
delight, than to a man of Mr Logans character, and do omer thing in my 
power to serve him, as a gratefull evidence how much I thinck my self 
oblig’d to him, w® I shall ever acknowledge as becomes 
“Y* most affection” ffriend, 
“and humble servant, 
“TH. CoLBy.” 


UNIFORMS OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY (PENNA. MAG., Vol. XXIT. 
R 119).—To supplement the very important contribution of Colonel 
icholson upon this subject, I send you Washington’s earlier order and 
later supplement in regard to the designation of general officers and 
aides-de-camp. 
CHARLES HENRY Hart. 


“ HEAD QUARTERS, CAMBRIDGE, July 14th 1775. 
“ Parole—Halifax Countersign, Inverness 


“The General observing great remissness and neglect in the several 
o-- in and about the camp, orders the Officers commanding any 

uard to turn out his Guard, immediately upon the near approach of 
The Commander in Chief or any of the General Officers and upon pass- 
ing the Guard; The Commander in Chief is to be received with rested 
arms ; the Officer to salute and the Drums to beata march. The Majors 
General with rested Arms, the Officer to salute and the Drums to beat 
two Ruffles. The Brigadiers General with rested Arms, the Officers to 
salute and the Drums to beat one Ruffle.—There being something awk- 
ward, as well as improper, in the General Officers being stopp’d at the 
out-posts ; ask’d for passes by the Sentries, and obliged often to send for 
the Officer of the Guard, who it sometimes happens is as much unac- 

uainted with the Persons of the Generals, as the private men, before 
they can pass in or out: It is recommended to both Officers and Men, 
to make themselves acquainted with the persons of all the Officers in 
General Command, oll in the mean time to prevent mistakes: The 
General Officers and their Aids-de-Camp will be distinguished in the 
following manner. The Commander in Chief by a light blue Ribband, 
wore across his breast between his coat and Waistcoat. . 

“The Majors and Brigadiers General by a Pink Ribband wore in like 
manner. 

“The Aids-de-Camp by a green Ribband.” 


“HEAD QUARTERS CAMBRIDGE July 24, 1775. 
“Parole Salisbury Countersign Cumberland 
“It being thought proper to distinguish the Majors from the Briga- 
diers General by some particular Mark ; for the future the Majors Gen- 
eral will wear a broad purple ribband. 
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“ eS emma | the General Orders marking the distinctions of 
8 


General Officers, Ai 


-de-Cam 
by the centinels, which can o 
lected to read the Orders to their res 
Officer, Aid-de-Camp or Major of 


&c—the Generals are frequently stopp’d 
happen from the Captains having neg- 

tive Companies; If any General 
rigade, is again stopped through 


the Ignorance of the Centinels; the Captains will be responsible.” 


RosTeR OF CAPTAIN SOLOMON JENNINGS’s CoMPANY OF “SAUCON 


RANGERS,” OF NORTHAMPTON CoUNTY.— 


Solomon Jennin 
John Jennings, 


, Captain. 
i utenant. 


Daniel Brown, Ensign. 


John Simpler, 
George Klein, 
Jacob Bartholomew, 
John Sober, 
Henry Schoener, 
Matthew Krath, 
George Plank 
Jaco Mullock, 
John Taylor, 
Jacob Serfin, 
George Kersner, 
Henry Riche, 
George Weaver 
George Marsteller, 
Frederick Marsteller, 
Henry Koons, 
Jacob Ludwig, 
Andrew Sin, 
Henry Kramer, 
Philip Kopf, 
Frederick Kohler, 
Christian Nauman, 
Henry Bachman, 
Jacob Bachman, 
Michael Seyder, 
Francis Becker, 
George Kroush, 
Adam Master, 


The above men were six days in service. 


Matthew Forbusch, 
Frederick Kratzer, 

ay Kratzer, 
Philip Trap, 

John Conn, 

Michael Cougher, 
Adam Shons, 

George Brinker, 
Christian Cope, 

John Hause, 

John Schwitzer, 
George Cridler, 
Anthony Beem, 

Henry Hummel, 
Henry Weaver, 

Philip Flick, 

Philip Himan, 

Peter Bower, 

George East, 

Elias Hummel, 

Adam Hummel, 

Adam Wiser, 

Conrad Tinkis, 

Jacob Judy (axe man), 
Conrad Hertzel (axe man), 
Jacob Hertzel (axe man), 
John George Spone. 


Lieut. Brown and ten men ranged four days longer than Capt. Jennings. 


George Kleine, 
John Sober, 
George Cosner, 
John Simpler, 
George Plank, 


GENEALOGICAL NOTEs.— 


Jacob Serfin, 
Matthew Crugh, 
Jacob Mullock, 
John Taylor, 
Henry Schoener. 


King, Ann, m. n. Evans, born March 25, 1720, in Langolman, Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales, came to Pennsylvania in November of 1720. She 
married Samuel King August 31, 1739, who died in 1757. 

Sturgis, Jane,m.n. Hatfield, born November 25, 1705, in Philadelphia. 
Married Joseph Sturgis December 29, 1728, who died April 2, 1747. 


VoL. xx11.—17 
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Broom, Charles, born February 13, 1739, in Brawton, Somersetshire, 
England, arrived in Penusylvania in July of 1758. Married Anna Maria 
Pfeffer March 16, 1762. She was born February 11, 1743, in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Johnson, Francis, born December, 1707, in Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 
England, and came to Pennsylvania in 1733. He married first, August 
8, 1740, Anna Catherine Mezin, and second, August 21, 1766, Mary 
Stutt. 

Shepherd, Giles, born 1702 in Bath, Somersetshire, England, and came 
to Pennsylvania in 1749. He married Rebecca Saunders, born July 17, 
1787, in Philadelphia, of Quaker parentage. 

Roman, John Cornelius, sugar-refiner, born November 25, 1728, in 
Durlach, Germany, came to Pennsylvania in June of 1765. 

Clark, Thomas, school-master, born January 9, 1719, in Bishop Burton, 
near Beverly, Yorkshire, England, came to Pennsylvania prior to 1758. 
He married in 1759 Rachel Starr, who was born January 27, 1718, in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, of Quaker parentage. ws 


CLAYPOOLE, JAMES.—I have recently received from Miss Anne H. 
Wharton the original of the following curious paper, which, being a bill 
for trade painting from the first native-born American artist (he was born 
in Philadelphia anuary 22, 1720), may be worth publishing. 

CHARLES HENRY HARrT. 


1754 Mr Thomas Wharton To James Claypoole Dr 

Novr. 30th. To 108 Gold Letters on a shew board @ 4d £1.16— 
To Putting in 4 sash lights @ 4d 1.4 
To 2 Ditto & putting in 2. 
To Painting a Cannister & Sugar Loaf 3. 


Receiv’d the Contents in full 18th Decemr. 1754 
JAMES CLAYPOOLE. 


PHILADELPHIANS IN Nova Scoti1a.—‘ DEED PoLt—Nathan Shep- 
pard of the City of Philadelphia in the Province of Pennsylvania by 
virtue of a Grant of Twenty Thousand acres of Land ‘to myself and 
associates by Lord William Cambell,’ dated 30th September 1767, and 
by virtue of a power from Benjamin Armitage, John Lukins for John 
Jones, William Ball, John Lukins, Joseph Jacobs, William Sitgreeves, 
David Hall, Samuel Jackson, John Wright, Edward Bonsall, Paul 
Isaac Voto, Alexander Bartram, Walter Shee, James Loughead, Hugh 
Lennox, James Halden and James James, conveys (with Benjamin 
Davids) in consideration of one shilling, unto the said Benjamin Armi- 
tage, Alexander Bartram, Walter Shee and William Ball as tenants in 
common, a certain Tract of Land in the Township of Philadelphia and 
Province of Nova Scotia containing 200 acres and a quarter, Reserving 
to his = wand the Quitrents. Dated 4" November 1768. Witnessed by 
Noah Miller, Samuel Knox, Noah Bowen. 


“By Deed Poll endorsed, Alexander Bartram and Jane his wife in 
consideration of £12, lawful money of Pennsylvania, convey to Walter 
Shee, the said Bartram’s undivided fourth ‘part of said tract and of the 
Store and buildings thereon erected—Dated :20 Febr. 1769. Witnessed 
by Barnaby Barnes, Ja* Delaplain. Acknowledged by Bartram and wife 
before Isaac Jones, Mayor of Philadelphia.” Zz. @. 
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GROUND-PLAN OF ST. JAMES’S P. E, CHURCH, LANCASTER, PENNA., 1790. 








































































































6 | Communion Table. 1 
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Pulpit. 8 
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fa 
8 4 E 
15 18 c] 
: 
9 19 23 
5 
21 
20 22 
10 
The 
m Baptismal Fount. Door. 
(A) 
For 
12 Servants and 24 
Negroes. 
DUKE STREET. 
PEW OWNERS: 
1, Jasper Yeates. 13, John Hubley, Jacob Reigart, Adam 
2. Edward Hand. Hubley. 


8. Matthias Slough. 


4. George Moore. 


14, George Ross, James Ross, 
15. John Hine. 


5. Not taken. 16. Paul Zantzinger. 
6. William Atlee, Thomas Barton. 17. Robert Coleman, Charles Smith. 
7. Henry Bennett, Thomas Sharp. 18. Frederick Kuhn, 


8. John Jordan. 


19. Catharine Rutges. 


9. Thomas Foster, Richard Gray. 20. Robert Reed, John Gillan, 
10. Catharine Henry, John Jean Sounet, 21, Charles Boyd, John Stern. 


Thomas Turner. 


22, William Montgomery, Thomas Boude. 


11. Thomas Bradley, Jonathan Haywood, 23. Thomas Roberts, 


John Aymes. 


. James Watt, William Bolden. 


24. Sexton. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA.— 
“ CONGRESS HALL, PHILADA. 


“The Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America send 
greeting to all members of the National Society in every State and 
solicit their assistance in the research necessary for the accurate restora- 
tion of the Senate Chamber, Congress Hall, Phila. 

“The architectural restoration was undertaken and completed by the 
Committee of Thirteen in the winter of 1895. The original platform on 
which Washington stood to take the oath of office at the second inaugu- 
ration, March 4, 1798, was found under the flooring and carefuily repro- 
duced under the supervision of Mr. George C. Renn, the architect. 
The old fireplaces were uncovered, and the gallery put up by order of 
Congress in 1795 was restored. A letter from Theophilus Srodbury, 
Representative from Essex County, Mass., to his daughter, December 26, 
1795, gives some very interesting details; among others, a description of 
the portraits of the King and Queen of France, of which we have not 
found any trace since the burning of the Capitol in 1814, but which we 
have reason to think are still in existence. As this letter was published 
in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF HIsTORY AND BIOGRAPHY in 
1889, we are led to hope that other descriptions may be brought to light 
in unpublished family papers and letters. With this object in view we 
cordially invite your co-operation and interest. Any information you 
can furnish will be most gratefully received by the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America. 

“ ELIZABETH MCCLELLAN, 


“ Chairman Committee of Thirteen. 
** June 7, 1898.” 


LETTER FROM A NEW YORK BREWER TO A PHILADELPHIA 


BREWER.— 
“ New YorK 9> Mo 24% 1794, 


‘‘ ESTEEMED FRIEND, 

“|. . My design in writing to thee is to querie a little relative to the 
motives which induced thee to relinquish the Brewing Business, at least 
so far as respected the making of Strong Beer. What has led me more 
especially to ask this question is in consequence of being told that thy 
reasons for so doing were founded on religious Scruple. 

“Now, as I am concerned in that branch of business, I wish to know 
wherein thy mind hath been straiten’d, and what parts thou found most 
uneasy to thee, for I may candidly acknowledge that one principal in- 
ducement to my going into that line of business, was from a sense of its 
utility, and that in proportion as the drinking of Malt Liquors increased, 
the consumption of ardent spirits would decrease. This consideration, 
united with a prevailing opinion that the former is far more conducive 
to health than the latter, which, with the Idea that it encouraged our 
own Manufactories, all concurred to produce a Conviction in my Mind 
that it was a laudable undertaking, and calculated to promote a far 
greater good than Evil. 

“T know there is an easy possibility for a Person to drink too much 
strong Beer, so as to be disguised therewith, so I am equally sensible 
that the most common, as well as the choicest, blessings of Providence 
are liable to be abused ; but it don’t follow from this, that we are either 
to refrain from making a good thing, or using it in moderation, because 
— - those who pervert its salutary effects by an intemperate use 
thereof, 

“T have, in the simplicity, suggested these hints, not with any desire 
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to call in question the rectitude of thy Scruples, for I may honestly con- 
fess I have not been without my apprehensions & Fears on the subject, 
but as they have not, as yet, rose so high as to impress me with any 
clear convictions that it is wrong for me to pursue the business, so I 
wish to be open & willing to hear observations thereon.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF WILLIAM RAWLE, EsQ.— 


“ 1786 June 11—Sunday.—Major Jackson by his own invitation break- 
fasted with me in order to communicate his intended oration.' It is not 
finished—he read part of it, with much emphasis. The style is terribly 
embellished. Correctness of thought is as frequently deficit (to use his 
own expression) as correctness of expression. He does not seem to have 
aimed at novelty. Jackson was Secretary to the embassy, as it was called, 
of which John Laurens was the chief. Their object was to urge the 
French ministry to relieve this country. Laurens was a warm and vehe- 
ment man and the French ministry little accustomed to similar earnest- 
ness knew not how to answerit. ‘ You have so lately left headquarters,’ 
said Vergennes to Laurens, in the presence of Dr. Franklin and Jackson 
my narrator, ‘that you forget ag are not now delivering General Wash- 
ington’s orders.’ Laurens felt with proper indignation, a compliment 
which every American who has travelled hen felt the severity of. ‘Good 
Dr. Franklin knows the favors which America has received from the 
King.’ ‘Favors! Mons. Le Comte,’ replies Laurens impatiently, ‘ the 
respect I owe to my country will not admit the application of such a 
term.’ Laurens however succeeded and immediately after his return 
Franklin resumed the functions of his embassy. Laurens fell almost 
the last of the heroes. He was destroyed in a petty skirmish in a rice 
field. Jackson appears to feel sincerely for his loss. Jackson’s other 
friend is Genl. Armstrong of whom he speaks with great warmth of 


encomium. Armstrong’s conversation, he says, is a J nan ag antithesis. 


“ Armstrong wrote the addresses to the army in March 1783. Wash- 
ington treated them with asperity and insult. Armstrong wrote him a 
severe and contemptuous letter to which he affixed his name and the 
next morning waited on him and resigned his commission. ‘Iam happy 
sir that you have no farther occasion to exercise your talents,’ was Wash- 
ington’s equivocal remark. 


* * * * * * * ” * 


“ July 4th.—My wife and myself went to hear Jackson, whose ener 
of delivery rendered a diffuse desultory and inflated discourse muc 
more agreeable than I could have expected it to prove. When he men- 
tioned Laurens he wept, and it was some time beleve he could goon. It 
was very injudicious in him to attempt the passage. What could he 
think required him to dilate the history of his friend in this public 
manner? 

““*There Laurens also fell’—To those who knew Laurens and his 
virtues and the friendship of this Jonathan and David would have been 
sufficient. And those who knew them not could have felt little affected 
with the exhibition of emotions for which they could not account. 

“ The discourse appeared to give pleasure to the multitude. 

‘* Jackson was honored by the attention of many very lovely women— 
and some distinguished men. Bowie went accidentally with us to the 
place. When he heard Jackson’s elocution he said ‘He pronounces 
English very well. I fancy ke is a Scotchman.’” 


1 Fourth of July oration before the Society of the Cincinnati. 
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GOVERNOR PATRICK GORDON TO TAVERNERS ET AL., 1782.— 
—_ “Patrick Gordon Esq’ Lieut. Governor of the Province 
Gordon| Of Pennsylvania &c. 

Arms. “To all Taverners, Keepers of houses of publick Enter- 

—_—/ tainm‘ & others the Inhabitants of this Province dwelling 

on or near to the Roads thro’ which the Indians of the Six 
Nations are to pass to Philadelphia. 

“ Greeting : 

“You are hereby desired to furnish the said Indians with what Meat 
Drink & other Accommodations, & Conveniencies in their Journey 
towards Philadelphia, the charge whereof will be defray’d by this Gov- 
ernment. 

“Given under my hand and seal at Philad* the fourteenth day of 
August 17382. 

“P, GorDON.” 


A RECORD OF THE RICHARDS FAMILY FROM AN OLD WELSH BIBLE. 
—The title-page and that part of Genesis to the beginning of Chapter 
VI. are missing; the rest appears to be intact and in a good state of 
preservation. 

The title-page to the New Testament part is as follows: 

“Testament Newydd ein Harglwydd an Hiachawdwr Izsv GRIST. 
Rhuf, I. 16. Nid oes arnaf gywilydd o Efengyl Grist, oblegid gallu 
Duw yw hi, er ny | ma i bob vn a’r sydd yn credu. 

“Printiedig yn Liandain gan Charles Bill, a Thomas Newcomb, 


Printwyr i Ardderchoccaf, Fawrhydi y Brenin ar Frenhines 1690.” 
On the pages set apart for records of family events there are entries 
i 


in several different handwritings. Here is a transcript. 

* Josuah Richards was born the 20th of December 1720. 

‘Rowland Richards son of Sam’) and Elizabeth Richards was Born 
ye 29 of 10th mo’th 1728. 

“ Catherin Richard her book 1716. Samuel Richard his hand 1716. 

“ Rowland Richards his Book so saith Sam’! Rich’ds. 

“Rowland Richards dyed the Eight day of November in ye year 1720, 
Aged 60 years 6 months & 8 days. 

“ Abijah Richards son of Rowl’d Richards & Mary his wife was born 
the 28d of the 5th mo 1753. 

“Ebenezer Richards was born the 18th of the 7th mo 1754. 

“ Abigail Richards daughter of Rowl’d Richards and Lydia his wife 
was born the 17th of the 10th mo 1764. 

“Samuel Richards was born the 27th of the 11th month 1765 & de- 
parted this Life the 29th of the 12th mo 1787 aged 22 years 1 month 
and 2 days. 

“Elizabeth Richards was born the 18th of the 11th mo 1767 & de- 
ye this Life the 17th of the 2nd mo 1788 aged 20 years 3 months & 
4 8. 

“Susannah Richards was born the 16th of the 10th mo 1769 and de- 
parted this Life the 9th of the 2 month 1788 Aged 18 years 3 months 3 
weeks and 8 days. 

“Eli Richards was born the 16th of the 9th mo 1771. 

“ Hannah Richards was born the 30th of the lst mo 1774. 

“Lydia Richards was born the 24th of the 8rd month 1776 and de- 
p this Life the 28th of the 7th month 1777 aged 1 year 4 months 
and 4 days. 

“Townsend Richards was born the 25th of the 8rd mo 1785 and de- 
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parted this Life the 5th of the 8rd month 1788 Aged 3 years 11 months 
1 week 1 day. 

“Mary Richards was born the 12th of the 9th mo 1780. 

“ Lydia Richards was born the 18th of the 10th mo 1782, 

“Sarah Richards was born the 24th of the 8th month 1784. 

“Catharine Richards was born the 30th of the 7th mo 1786. 

“Sitnah Richards was born the 5th of the 1st mo 1789 (Sidney ?] 

“ Ebenezer Richards departed this Life the 9th of the 3rd month 1775 
Aged 20 years 7 months 3 weeks. 

‘Eli Richards departed this Life the 25th of the 8th month 1804 
Aged 83 years 11 months 9 days. 

‘Eli Mullin son of John Mullin & Lydia his wife was born the 19th 
of the 12th month 1806. 

“Roland Richard in his 86 year of his age went up seven stories in 
the Stone Mill in Cyty of Cincin’ti conducted by Samuel Test and de- 

arted this Life at the House of David Holloway in Cincin’ti on the 21 
ay of the 5 month 1815 aged 86 ry & 6 months & 21 Days. 

“Lidia Richard Departed this Life at the House of David Holloway 
near Richmond in the State of Indiana on 25 Day of 6 month 1835 in 
the ninety first of her age.” 

Written on the margin of one of the pages is “Gainor Richards her 
hand 1720.” 

On the fly-leaf at the end of the book are the following entries: 

“Rowland Richard Died ye Eight day of the 9th month 1720 aged 
sixty years and six months. 

“Catharine Richard his wife Dyed the 20th Day of ye fifth month 
1758 aged ninety years one m’th. 

“Samuel Richard Dyed the 30th of the seventh m’th 1760 aged 59 
and 9 months.” 

Bound with the Bible are a number of pages of psalms other than 
those to be found in all Bibles. The title-page to this part of the book 
reads as follows: 

“Llyfer y PsALMAU, wedi Eu neem A’i Cyfansoddi Ar Fesur 
oo yn Gymraeg. Drwy waith Edmund Prys Archdiacon Merion- 
n 


5 Printiedig yn Llandain gan Charles Bill, a Thomas Newcomb Print- 
wyr i Ardderchoccaf Fawrhydi ‘ Brenin ar Frenhines 1690.” 


A few notes respecting the a 
place here. 

Merion Friends’ Meeting Book has recorded the births of the follow- 
ing children of Rowland and Catherine Richard: “ Rowland, 2nd Mo: 
22nd., 1690, Margaret, 8th Mo: 5th., 1692, Gainer, 11th Mo: 13th., 1693, 
John, 9th Mo: 9th., 1695, Elizabeth, 7th Mo: 22nd., 169-, Samuel, 8th 
Mo: 7th., 1700.” Two daughters not in the above list were Sarah and 
Ruth. Rowland and Catherine Richard were residents of Tredyffrin 
Township, Chester County, in 1715. The son Samuel, born in 1700, 
married Second month 21, 1726, Elizabeth, daughter of Owen Evans 
of Gwynedd. From this alliance descends the present owner of the old 
Bible, Mrs. Thomas Woodnutt, of Philadelphia (formerly Hannah Mor- 
gan). Through her kindness this copy has been allowed to be made. 

HowarpD WILLIAMS LLOYD. 


ove Richards family may not be out of 


Penn FAamMILy.—Friends’ Register at Devonshire House, London. 
E.C. Bristol Quarterly. Sill 
irths. 


Have been already printed in the Penna. Maa. 
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Marriages. 

Penn, William of Warminghurst, co. Sussex, to Hannah Cal- 

lowhill 1695. 1 mo. 5 at Bristol Mo. Meeting. 116. 20 
Penn, William, Jun’, son of William Penn, to Mary Jones at 

Bristol, 1698. 11 mo. 12 at Bristol Mo. Meeting 116. 30 

Burials. 

Penn, Hanna of James Parish, Daughter of William Bristol 

Mo. Meeting 1707. 12mo. 10. 123. 99 
Penn, John of Philips Out Parish, son of William Bristol 

Mo. Meeting 1728. 10 mo. 31 128. 130 
Penn, Mary of Philips Out Parish, dau. of William Bristol 

Mo. Meeting 1730. 2 mo, 18. 123. 132 


Ditto—Supplementary Vol. 
Penn, Hanna died 1707. 12 mo. 5, aged 5 bur. 1707. 12 mo. 


10 Bristol Mo. Meeting. 1520. 98 
Penn, John of Philips out parish, Bristol, son of William 

B.M.M. bur. 1728. 11 mo. 1—at Workhouse, Bristol. 1521. 507 
Penn, Mary dau. of William, decd. Bristol Mo. Meeting 

bur. 1730. 2mo. 18, at Workhouse, Bristol. 1522. 39 


The following records have been recently (December, 1892) received 
at Devonshire House in London: 


“Ninety entries of Burial &c. (on these three sheets) of Friends in- 
terred at the classic Burial Ground at Jordans, Parish of Chalfont (St.) 
Giles, co. Buckingham, compiled from a MS written by Rebecca Butter- 
feild of Stone Deane, Jordans, & part by her son Princo [sic] Butterfeild 
—The Original is in possession of Joseph Steevens of High Wycombe 
(1892) of the old Bucks. Quaker family of the name. These entries 
are not forthcoming in Friend’s Bucks. SA oe at Devonshire House 
E. C. & are of unusual interest as containing the names of the venerated 
families of Penn & Pennington and Barclay. 

(Signed “ JosEPH J. GREEN 
™ Hampstead N. W. 
*16/ xii/ 1892.” 


Burials, 


Penn, Dennis son of William & Hanh: Penn bur. 1722. 11 mo. 8 at 
Jordans. 


Penn, Christiana died 17838. 9 mo. 1, aged 18 1/4—an excellent 
woman vide a/c of her in “Piety Promoted” x part 1810 pp. 311—13 

randdau: of Robert Barclay the apologist, wife of William Penn (N° 
8) dau: to Alexander Forbes—bur. 1733. 9 mo. 7—at Jordans. 


Penn, Mary (nee Jones, widow of William Penn (son of William & 
Gulielma Maria Penn),) bur. 1733. 10 mo. 5 at Jordans. 


Penn, John (Esq., One of the Proprietors of Pennsylvania, eldest son 
of Wm: & Hanh: Penn) bur. 1746. 9 mo. 5 at Jordans. 


Penn, Thomas (son of Thomas Penn of Stoke Park and the Lady 
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Juliana, dau. of the Earl of Pomfret, sd: Thomas was 2nd. son of Wil- 
tole a & Hanh: Callowhill his 2nd. wife) bur. 1759. 12 mo, 6 at 
blank|. 

J. Henry LEA. 


DAVID CooPER’s FUNERAL INSTRUCTIONS.— 

“Woopsury the 30th of 4th mo 1783. 
‘* DEAR CHILDREN. 

“T have thought it my Duty while living to shew forth an example of 
Simplicity and Plainness becoming the religious profession I made, and 
am desirous this Example may go with me to the Grave. To which end 
I now direct, that my coffin be made in the manner they constantly were 
in the Days of Simplicity and Virtue when I was a youth, flat and of 
Pine or Linne Boards, and the expense this may save, I direct my Exec- 
utors to give to some poor Person in the Neighbourhood which will do 
more Good than to moulder in the Earth. For the folly and vanity of 
Man never appears more idle and inexcusable than in shewing an emu- 
lation and fondness for Pomp and Shew at funerals, when the most hum- 
bling Object—Mortality and Dissolution is before their eyes, and ought 
to impress the Survivors with the most solemn and awful Sense of the 
state of uncertainty in which themselves exist and how fast they are 
also hastening to the Grave. And if Friends shall have a Meeting at 
the time of my Burial let this poor Body be first covered in the Earth, 
as the contrary Practice mostly arises from a foolish Desire in the Rela- 
tives to have that mark of Distinction and Respect shewn to the De- 
ceased, and hath many other exceptions in my View. 

“Davip Cooper.” 


LETTER OF ALEXANDER FULLERTON TO BARON DE ROSENTHAL.— 
In the April number of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE was printed a 
letter of Reson de Rosenthal to his friend Alexander Fullerton. The 
following letter is the reply of Mr. Fullerton. 

“ PHILADs 4% Sept 1794. 
“DEAR ROSE. 

“Yours of 24% Nov. 1793 have received and was much surprised to 
find you had placed me at the head of a Singing epee | it was 
sometime before I could comprehend your meaning; its true I had sub- 
scribed towards maintaining the School and was appointed one of the 
Managers but it does not imply that I ama Singer. . . . My circum- 
stances are much the same, perhaps better than when you left us—Our 
Government is very happy and rapidly increasing in Wealth and popu- 
lation beyond comprehension, indeed the whole continent from North to 
South. This City has increased more than one third within this two 
years, altho there was so many thousands cut off by the Yellow fever last 
year. There is no bounds to Interior settlements, population is so rapid ; 
the road through Bedford to Pittsburgh which in your time was a wil- 
derness is now as thickly settled as between Lancaster and Philadelphia. 
They are not as the former Wilderness when you met the English Ladies 
walking there to your great surprise and your two dogs with you in the 
carriage,—it is now a Civilized country and settling fast beyond all com- 

rehension. Col. Johnson, Miles; Major Craig are all well; Thomas Irwin 
is at New Orleans, Gen! Irwin is now at Pittsburgh as a commissioner 
from this City appointed by the Governor to settle a small dispute with 
some disorderly persons in Fayette, Westmoreland, and Allegany Coun- 
ties who are opposed to our Excise Laws—The President has called for 
12000 men to oppose them and to be in readiness in one month, but from 
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the report of the commissioners I think coercive measures will not take 
place, the minds of the people are now becoming sober and they begin 
to think of the consequences of opposing the laws of the Union... . 
Our Trade has increased one hundred fold, I believe I may add one thou- 
sand; our wharfs are always crowded. Specie dollars are almost as 
~*~ as the old Continental] bills, and nothing but Specie or bank 

ills by the Law of the United States are to pass, paper currency is en- 
tirely done away. Officers and Soldiers lands rising, but not in that 

roportion, for the Indians are near those Districta—Landjobbing flour- 
ishing to an amazing pitch—Indian wars go on very slow; if it was not 
for the British we should not have any trouble with them. About two 
months ago they made an attack upon one of our Forts called Fort 
Recovery, but was repulsed with the loss of a Number of their Warriors 
killed; we have their accounts from Niagara as well as ourown. They 
say ‘Mad Anthony’ is such a warrior, so prudent and cautious he not 
only prevents their making any head against him but totally defeats 
every project that they can invent for bringing him to action on any terms 
that may be advantageous to them, by whic you find they begin to be 
afraid of him. They cave quarrelled after the late action amongst them- 
selves, which has caused some blood to be shed; they have entirely dis- 
persed and taken different routs to go home. 

“ Yours by M' Liitgers was received. The moment of his arrival I went 
on board of the Ship and brought his Family to my house; they staid 
with me one week, after which they were provided with Lodgings, since 
which I have taken a smal] Farm about 22 miles from the City to which 
they are to remove in four days. They are to have it untill next May 
for £29, there is 10 Ton of hay, five acres of Indian Corn and potatoes 
and a garden well stocked with Cabbages, Beans, Carrots included in 
the bargain, so that his family with those he brought with him, will have 
a settlement at once with no expense, for the hay alone is worth two 
thirds more than what he gives, besides the house to live in and the In- 
dian Corn and potatoes. This day I am informed that winter grain will 
be aa in to day or to morrow one half of which he will receive. Two 
parlors, three chambers and the whole of the garret in the house,—he 
now can take his time and ride through the country and please himself 
in a Situation, for I find him very particular. 

“T am extreamly obliged to you for so handsome a present you have 
sent me, but am very sorry you went to such an expense, as we never 
had such an Idea of the kind, we thought it was a little fun, however, I 
hope I shall have it in my power some future day to make you ample 
amends, Have sent you by this conveyance a Pamphlet wrote by D* 
Rush on the Yellow Fever which will give you a true and more full ac- 
count of it than I can do by letter,—with some newspapers—Matt and 
his wife has retired to the country, they live about 4 miles from Town, 
and I should likewise, if I could persuade my wife to go. 

” wv and my wife Join in compliments to M™ Rose; accept the same 
yourself, 

“T remain Dear John 
“Yours sincerely 
“ ALEX® FULLERTON.” 


THE PROPRIETOR OF PENNSYLVANIA AND THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the Directors of the Library 
Company, November 14, 1737,— 

" oseph Breintnall having inform’d the Directors of the Library Com- 
pany that he has had some Conversation with the Proprietor relating 
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to the appropriating a Lot for the Use of that Company, And that the 
Proprietor seem’d dispos’d to bestow one, if he had not heard that the 
Le ape oo made to him by Joseph Breintnall was contrary to the 

inds of the Directors who thought such an Appropriation by no means 
necessary or proper. We cannot but acknowledge with Gratitude the 
Proprietor’s generous Inclination towards the Company, and at the same 
Time regret the Minds of the Directors has been so much misrepresented ; 
And we are fully of Opinion that a Lot appropriated for the use of the 
Company will be of great Advantage to their Design, and of consequence 
very acceptable.” 


ACCOMMODATIONS AT LONG BRANCH IN 1826.— 
“LonG BRANCH 8mo. 8, 1826. 

“. . . We had a delightful ride down here—our own company and a 
rea ng cadet from Mount Airy—occupied a most comfortable carriage—We 

ad a good dinner at the half-way house 25 miles, rested there an hour, 
changed horses, and reached here about 7 P.M.—found no admittance at 
Sairs’s—and such accommodations at Renshaw’s as cannot be described 
at this time, Hetty Lewis and husband arrived and fared as we did— 
she shared with us one half of the cock-loft of the ice house, and we 
thought ourselves fortunate that she was not a stranger intruded upon 
us. . . . [have bathed twice. Sarah declined it after witnessing the exhi- 
bition, which, I must acknowledge, is not very inviting. . . .’ 


Queries, 


A BELL AND Two CANNON PRESENTED TO HUNTINGDON, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 1798.— 

“ PHILaDA. April 5, 1798. 

“Received from D* William Smith a bill of Bell of Three hundred 
Pounds w‘ value one hundred and fifty dollars paid to the Bell Founder 
Samuel Parker by said William Smith, which Bell the said William 
Smith presents to the borough of Huntingdon, to be transported to the 
said Borough, the expense of Hanging the Bell and of Land and Water 
carriage to be paid by Samuel Marshall Esq" agreeably to the Direction 
of the Trustees of the public buildings, ont him to be delivered to 
the said Trustees and the Corporation of the oid Borough, and hung up 
in the Court House erected in said borough for the following Public 
Uses, that is to say, for the use of the County Courts, the Courts and 
other meetings of the Borough Corporation, the assembling the different 
Religious Societies in the said Borough for public worship on Sundays 
and other proper occasions. A Bell Ringer to be appointed by the 
County Trustees, and the Corporation of the Borough jointly, who shall 
agree with the Bell Ringer for his services to the County an tape 
and what each religious Society shall pay, as the Bell ought to be under 
the care of one trusty Person, and no other to be allowed to ring the 
same without his leave and order. 

“Received also from D* Smith two small Cannon or Pallerdroes to be 
presented to the Corporation of the Borough, and to remain under their 
direction, they paying the said Samue Marshall the Expense of 
Carriage.— 

[Signed] “WILLIAM SMITH 
“Sam MARSHALL.” 


In the year 1848 the bell was taken down and hung in the belfry of 
the public school-house, where it did duty until the close of the year 
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1861, when it was cracked in ringing. What has become of the two 
cannon? aTP 











































i ASSHETON—DvuRANT.—In the “Pennsylvania Archives,” Second 
| Series, Vol. XIX., is the following: Page 541, “The Prop’r having 
it many my ago sent over into this Province one Martha Durant, a rela- 
tion of his own, with her husband, John Durant, and children, she now 
i at her petition to the Board represents that being left a widow &c.,.. . 
She expresses a great inclan’on to do any manner of business... 
adding that her cousin R. Assheton, was willing to advance something 
for her if the Proprietor would do the same.” 
The above is from the “‘ Minutes of the Board of Property,” under 
date of the “‘ 31st 10ber, 1712.” 
Page 351, under date of “The 18th, 11th Month 1702, Martha Du- 
rant producing a return out of the office for 402 acres above the Welch 
| (?) Line, in part and pursuance of a Warr’t granted for 600 acres, and 
requests a Patent.” 
i age 410, date “10ber, 27 1703, Rob’t Asheton, producing the 
11 Prop’r’s deed to his father’s children . . . requests Warr'ts to take up 
1, 1 acres more &c. The children are Rob’t, Frances, Mary, Rachel 
it and Jno., the last dead.” 
i Page 475, date “8 mo., 18th, 1705, Ord’d Warrants for the Rem’r of 





the 3000 acres of land granted to William Asheton’s children and Robert 
F | Asheton’s children and Robert Asheton’s request &c.” 

From Keith’s “ Provincial Councillors” the fact is learned that Wil- 
il liam Asheton was of Salford (Manchester) in Lancashire, that he was a 
! Deputy Herald at Arms and one of the coroners for the county, and that 
b | his wife was named Frances. 

it What was the maiden name of the said Frances, wife of William Ashe- 
i ton? What was the maiden name of the above-mentioned Martha Du- 
i rant? How were these people related to the Proprietor? If any of the 
| descendants of Robert Assheton or John Durant have in their possession 
i | an old Bible with entries of family events of the period or muniments 
that would throw light on the matter under investigation, they would 
confer a favor by communicating with 
i Howarp WILLIAMS LLoyp. 
1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


Book Rotices. 


|| RECORDS OF THE RAWLE FAMILY, collected from National Archives, 
Parish Registers, Wills, and other sources. By Edwin John Rawle, 
of Chislehurst, Kent, England. Printed for private circulation 
(seventy-five copies) by The Atheneum Press, Sonate, England, 
1898, pp. 336. 
| This handsomely gotten-up book shows the results of well-directed 
zeal and industry, sound judgment, and intelligent discrimination on 
the part of its author, as well as good taste and fine workmanship on 
| that of his publishers. Further, it shows the results of the labors and 
researches of a truthful and conscientious genealogist, prone to avoid 
the dangerous ye common practice of jumping to unwarranted con- 
|| clusions, and of indulging in romantic dreams of descent from illusory 
ancestors of historical distinction or of royal blood. The book might 
perhaps, however, have been more correctly entitled “ Records of the 
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Several Families of the Name of Rawle,” for though the author has 
searched the records with great care and untiring energy, he has not 
been able through the mists of the past to discover the fountain-head 
from which the different branches have originated, if, indeed, they all 
came from the same source. 

The families of the name of Rawle mentioned in the book are, or 
were, scattered along the coast of the Bristol Channel, in one of the most 
beautiful and tourist-travelled sections of England,—from Tintagel and 
Boscastle in Cornwall, through Clovelly, Ilfracombe, and Lynton in 
Devonshire, and Oare, Porlock, and Minehead in Somersetshire. 

His investigations have led the author to incline to the belief that the 
name of Rawle is derived from the Norman Radulphus or Ralph, and its 
diminutive Raoul. In subsidy rolls, parish registers, wills, and other an- 
cient records the name is variously spelled, sometimes in several different 
ways in the same instrument. The earliest mention of the name which 
he quotes is that of Rogerdus de Raule in an inquisition post mortem dated 
51 | aa III. (1267). In 2 Edward I. (1273) that of Henricus de Raule 
appears. In 18 Henry IV. (1412) John Raule and Simon Rale are re- 
turned as holding lands in Somersetshire, as are also John Rawle and 
John de Raleg in 6 Henry VI. pee. and there are indications that the 
last was nearly the original spelling. Evidence is not wanting to prove 
that the name was originally pronounced in two syllables,—Raw-le,—and 
even now many, both in England and America, unfamiliar with it owing 
to its rarity, so pronounce it. As one of many instances the author cites 
that in 1528 John Rawell was assessed at Selworthy in Somersetshire ; 
in 1546 his widow was assessed as Cecilia Rawle, but in both their wills 
their surname is spelled Rawlie. He further states that in certain local- 
ities where in later years persons of the name of Rawle were and still 
are living, indeed, sometimes on the very identical estates, centuries ago 
a family named Ralegh resided. The original seat in Devonshire of that 
family was named Ralegh, and it possessed as early as 1398 an estate in 
the neighboring county of Hereford, upon which in 1607 one Henry 
Rawle resided. At Ralegh, or, as it is now spelled, Rawleigh, Ralegh, 
Bishop of Winchester, was born in 1244. As early as the reign of Henry 
II. (1154-1189) the name appears also in Somersetshire in the grant of 
the manor of Nettlecombe to Hugh de Ralegh. 

The first family of which the work treats—naturally so, as the labors 
of the author entitle it to be—is that of Rawle of Oare, in Somersetshire, 
where his family resided for many generations. Though there are ref- 
erences to persons of the name of Rawle connected with the parish of 
Oare as early as the reign of Henry VII. (1485-1509), the records do not 
enable him to trace the present family back of an ancestress who died 
in 1682. It is an interesting fact that the neighborhood of the home 
of the author’s family was the scene of that charming romance “ Lorna 
Doone,” and that Yenworthy, which, according to one of the legends, 
was besieged by the band of outlaws to whom the heroine was related, 
was at the supposed time in possession of the Rawle family of Oare. 
In his “ Annals of the Ancient Forest of Exmoor,” published in 1898, 
Mr. Edwin John Rawle ruthlessly attempts to shake the firm belief of 
—— in the well-credited a of John Ridd and Lorna Doone. 

Of other families mentioned, early references to those using the pres- 
ent spelling of the name are to Rawle of Selworthy, Somersetshire, and 
of Countisbury, Devonshire, in 1523; Rawle of Brendon, Devonshire, in 
1548; Rawle of Dunster, Somersetshire, in 1561; Rawle of Minehead, 
Somersetshire, in 1568; Rawle of Lynton, Devonshire, in 1586; Rawle 
of Pilton, Devonshire, in 1592; and Rawle of Porlock, Somersetshire, 
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in 1597. Several of these families were offshoots of the others, notably 
from that of Oare, and most of them seem to have become extinct or to 
have disappeared from the region. 

Last in order of the different families of the name the author takes 
up that of Rawle of St. Juliot, in the county of Cornwall, followed by 
that of one of its younger branches, Rawle of Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
His account of it is exceptional in that it is the only family of the name 
which he mentions as being entitled to armorial bearings, and he pref- 
aces it with a description of them: ‘‘ ARMs—<Sabie, three swords, two 
with their points in base, the middle one in chief. CrEest—An arm 
embowed in armour, proper, holding in gauntlet a sword argent, hilt or.” 
One might perhaps incline to think, in view of this fact, and inasmuch 
as the St. Juliot family possessed manorial rights, as well as the position 
of county gentry, and was seated continuously in the same parish and 
upon the same estates from an earlier period, relatively, than any of 
the other families of the name, so far as known, that its history should 
have preceded those of the others. 

The earliest reference thereto which the author quotes is contained 
in the statement made by Lyson in his “ Magna Britannia,’”’ supported 
by other authorities, that the Rawle family of St. Juliot was settled at 
esneth in that parish in the time of Edward IV. (1461-1483). 

The parish of St. Juliot lies on the north coast of Cornwall, near the 
ancient and picturesque little harbor of Boscastle,—-a corruption of its 
former name, Bottreaux Castle. There are some slight glimpses of evi- 
dence in the Herald’s Visitations and elsewhere which create an impres- 
sion that perhaps they might lead to some connection with the baronial 
family of Bottreaux. At least one of the manorial estates belonging to 
the Rawles of 8t. Juliot—that of Tremorvill—is known to have belonged 
to the family, the last Lord Bottreaux having died seised of it in 1462. 
The estate of Hennett is adjacent to the parish church and rectory, and 
was the home of the Rawles of St. Juliot for many generations. The 
barton house (the demesne house of the manor) at Hennett is still stand- 
ing, the walls being in some places from three to four feet in thickness ; 
and until some recent alterations and modernizations the arms above 
described could be seen carved on the ancient stone-work over the large 
open fireplace which stood in the hall. The family also possessed the 
neighboring estate of Treville and manors of Tresparrett, and of Tremor- 
vill above mentioned, as well as other landed property, which, or some 
of which, continued in the name for many generations and until the 
year 1889, when they passed to a descendant through a female. The 
extensive destruction of pospes and church records during the Great 
Rebellion in England (1648-1660) has, unfortunately, rendered almost 
impossible the tracing of grog descent from a period prior to 
that time. The parish of St. Juliot has not been more fortunate than 
the others, and its records prior to 1657 have disappeared. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the estates in that parish continued in the pos- 
session of the family in the interval, the only record mentioned between 
the reign of Edward IV. and 43 Elizabeth (1601) is that of the probate 
in 1582 of the will of one John Rawle of St. Juliot. Certain proceed- 
ings, however, in the Court of Chancery in 1601 prove that in 1576 one 
Nicholas Rawle of the Inner Temple, London, was lessee of the Rectory 
of St. Juliot, and that he had then transferred it to his father William 
Rawle of St, Juliot. 

This William Rawle of St. Juliot was living there about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and probably in the reign of Henry VIII. 
(1509-1547). He had three sons, William the eldest, who succeeded 
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his father in the St. Juliot estates, and died in 1605; the above-named 
Nicholas; and a third son, also named William,—a duplication of names 
not uncommon in Cornwall and other parts of England. This last-named 
William (the youngest son), also of St. Juliot, had two sons, the elder 
of whom, William of St. Juliot, died in 1646, leaving three sons, Wil- 
liam, Edward, and Francis. This Francis Rawle emigrated to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1686 with his son of the same name. 

The author traces the Rawle family of St. Juliot from the William 
Rawle first above mentioned (to whom the lease of the rectory was 
transferred in 1576) through ten generations in the elder line to the 
Right Reverend Richard Rawle, D.D., President of Codrington College, 
Barbadoes, and afterwards Bishop of Trinidad, who, upon his death, 
childless, in 1889, left by his will his estates in St. Juliot to the son of 
his sister. 

Francis Rawle, the great-grandson of the same William Rawle, joined 
the Society of Friends, and in consequence suffered persecution as early 
as the year 1660. Both he and his son Francis are mentioned by Besse 
as being confined in the High Gaol at Exeter in 1683. To escape further 
treatment of the kind, and in order to secure for themselves the free 
enjoyment of liberty of conscience and of their religious principles, 
they emigrated together from Plymouth, sailing in the ship “ Desire” 
and landing at Philadelphia on June 23, 1686, as is evidenced by a 
manuscript “ Registry of Arrivals” in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, printed in Vol. vit p. 338 of this Magazine. 

An account of the Rawle family of Philadelphia follows that of the 
St. Juliot family and traces it tothe present time. Accompanying it are 
a memoir and portrait of the late William Rawle the elder, one of the 
founders and the first President of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is a matter of regret that the modesty of the author did not permit 
of the publication of a larger edition of the book. His explanation of 
this may be that “the particulars herein given,’ as he writes in the 
Preface, “will be interesting only to those that belong to or are con- 
nected with it [the family]. For such they have been compiled, and to 
such are addressed, in the hope that they may be the means of preserv- 
ing some memorials of the family, even after the records—many of them 
now in decay—from which they have been culled shall have perished.” 


WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. By William Spohn 
Baker. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1898. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 416 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This posthumous volume is a sequel to the “Itinerary of General 
Washington,” which covers the period of the Revolution, by the same 
author, for it follows Washington through the remaining years of his 
life. It is compiled with the same care and research which characterize 
all of Mr. Baker’s works, and as its main features are life at Mount Ver- 
non and the two administrations, with the social and political events 
which cluster around them, the book will be eagerly sought for. A full 
index is a very valuable addition to the text. 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. By Ellwood Roberts. Norristown, 1898. 
8vo, 264 pp. 

This recent contribution to Pennsylvania genealogy, covering the dis- 
trict of what was first known as the “Great Swamp,” later as Richland 
Manor, and now as Quakertown, in Bucks County, embraces the de- 
scendants of Edward Roberts, Thomas Roberts, Thomas Lancaster, Peter 
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Lester, Casper Johnson, Hugh Foulke, Jacob Strawn, Richard Moore, 
William Jamison, Robert Penrose, Joseph Ball, Morris Morris, the 
Greens, Edwardses, Heacocks, Thomsons, Hallowells, Spencers, and 
other families. In addition to the —_ data there are copies of 
Friends’ meeting records, maps, and numerous illustrations. The book 
i — printed and neatly bound, and we believe will meet with a large 
sale. 




















THE TEN BroEecK GENEALOGY, being the Records and Annals of Dirck 
Wesselse Ten Broeck of Albany and his Descendants. Compiled by 
Emma Ten Broeck Runk. New York, 1897. 8vo. pp. 277. 

i The compiler has designed this work as a convenient genealogy and 

i book of reference for the descendants of Dirck Wesselse Ten Broeck, 

i} who died at Kingston, New York, November 25, 1704, without regard to 

1 the family name they bear to-day. The data is well arranged, and the 

i} text illustrated with upwards of thirty engravings. An index to refer- 

Wh ences, a Ten Broeck index, and a general index add much value to the 

Wy work. Well printed on excellent paper and neatly bound, it is in every 

particular an attractive book. 














THE ANCESTORS OF MARGUERITE EYERMAN: A Study in Genealogy. 
By John Eyerman, F.Z.8., F.G.S.A. Easton, Pennsylvania, 1898. 
It affords us pleasure to call the attention of our readers to this recent 
1" contribution to the genealogy of Pennsylvania families who largely set- 
1h tled in the eastern counties of the State. In addition to the compiler’s 
i family, he has added the allied families of Heller, Kachlein, Wagener, 
1 | Bahl, Umsted, Butz, Appel, Bozart, Sewitz, Heister, Bender, Detwiller, 
Marstellar, and Dietz, names well known in our civil and military his- 
if tory of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The book is a superb 
7 example of modern gem It is beautifully printed on tinted, 
i hand-made paper, with deckelled edges, a rubricated title-page, and em- 
bellished with original head- and tail-pieces and illuminated initial 
letters. The edition is limited to only forty-five copies. 






























i GENEALOGICAL NOTES RELATING TO THE FAMILIES OF LLOYD, PEM- 
b BERTON, HUTCHINSON, HUDSON AND PARKE, AND TO OTHERS 
i CONNECTED DIRECTLY OR REMOTELY WITH THEM. Edited, at the 
| request of Charles Hare Hutchinson, by Thomas Allen Glenn. 
Philadelphia, 1898. 89 pp. 

These genealogical notes relating to five prominent local families 
Wt and their connections are based on data collected by the late James P. 
Parke and Townsend Ward. The editor has added many valuable 
annotations and exercised great care in comparing names and dates, 
where possible, with original documents. It is seldom one sees a hand- 
somer specimen of bookmaking, prepared only for private distribution. 



























HInTs ON PORTRAITS AND HOW TO CATALOGUE THEM. By Charles 
Henry Hart. Philadelphia, 1898. 32 PP: 

We have received a copy of this dainty little volume, handsomely 

poe on hand-made paper, with a rubricated title-page and attractively 

ound, containing the address made by Mr. Hart to the fellowship of the 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts on April 18 last. The edition 

is limited to one hundred copies. Price, $2.50. 
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